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ArTticte I. 


4 complete hiftory of England, deduced from the defcent of Fulius Cafar, 
to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. Containing the tranfadctions of 
one thoufand eight hundred and three years. By'T. Smollet, M. D. 
Volume the fourth, confifting of eighty foeets, givin gratis to the put- 
chafers of the three former volumes. Rivington and Fletcher, 


4 F all the literary enterprifes which an author can undertaké, 


that of writing the modern hiftory.of England is, we ap- 
prehend, the moft dangerous and difficult. In a nation divided, 
as we are, into two inveterate factions, it is impoflible to fpecify 
any domeftic occurrence that deferves a place in hiftory, without 
running the rifque of giving offence to one party, and very often 
of difobliging both, by a candid inveftigation of the truth. For 
this*reafon, almoft every Britith hiftorian fince the reformation 
has exprefly written as a partifan of fome particular faftion, which 
he. has endeayoured to juftify in every article of its conduét; well 
Knowing, that fhould his work be condemned by one fet of people, 
it would be warmly fupported and glorified by the other. Thus 
we find Clarendon and Ludlow alternately extolled and vilified by 
the tories and whigs: thus we trace the Jacobite in Carte, and 
the Calvinift in Rapin. Befides, there are other objections that 
lie againft him who writes the hiftory of his own times. © With all 


Ahis defire of guarding againft prejudice, he will hardly be able to 


reprefent with candour thofe fcenes in which he himfelf a&ted a 
‘part; and what author is fo inconfiderable or neutral in a commu- 
Mity, as not to have interefted himfelf at fome time or other in 
the ; difputes of his country? He will, moreover, find a profeffed 
critic, and in fome meafure a fevere judge, in every reader; as 
every perfon was an eye-witneis of fome.of the tranfactions which 
che relates: and, this being the cafe, his errors and imiftakes fo 
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be the more eafily deteéted ; nor can it be fuppofed, that any au- 
thot fliould be altogether free from miftakes, who maft culk. his 
materials from a variety of contradictory evidence. Finally, «a 
writer who exercifes his pen on the latter periods of Englifh hiftory, 
cannot properly avoid entering into dry difquifitions concerning 
the finances, the money’d corporations, the intrigues of corrupt 
minifters, the multiplication of ftatutes, and the venality of 
p———ts; difquifitions that will naturally tire and.difguft a reader 
of fenfibility and imagination. Our author finding himfelf exicum- , 
bered by this unpleafing tatk, exclaims, p. 483, ‘ This, of all others, 
‘ is the moft unfavourable era for an hiftorian. A reader of fen- 
* timent and imagination cannot be entertained or interefted by 
‘a dry detail of fuch tranfactions as admit of no warmth, no 
‘ colouring, no embellifhment ; a detail which ferves only to ex- 
« hibit an inanimated picture of taftelefs vice and mean degene- 
‘ racy.’ Thefe are hardfhips under which the hiftorians of other 
countries do not labour. M. de Voltaire, for example, writes the 
hiftory of an united people, univerfally attached to their monarch, 
by the tics of duty and inclination; a people governed by laws 
that are not inceffantly accumulating into contradi@tion, confufion 
and anarchy; a people whofe politics are not eternally flu€tuating 
between faction and caprice ; a people fo well regulated by an ad- 
mirable police, that they break. out into no violence, fuftain no 
convulfion, but remain quiet and uniform in their deportment 
and allegiance, and find themfelves happy even under the exactions 
of an arbitrary government. The modern hiftory of fuch a peo- 
ple, is fimple, eafy, and interefting. It is, in effect, a detail of 
their monarch’s tranfactions at home and abroad, unentangied in 
party, unoppofed by difaffection ; an agreeable tiffue of external 
conquefts, and curious regulations for the benefit of the commu- 
nity.’ The hiftory of England, for the laft thirty years, exhibits 
fcenes of a very different nature ; and fome allowance on this feore 
will be made to the author of the work now under our infpedtion ; 
a work which we may imagine will be better relifhed by pofterity, 
than by the prefent age, in as much as it breathes throughout a 
fpirit of impartiality and moderation, that will, in all probability, 
be equally difagrecable to thofe who are perfonally concerned on 
both fides of our political difputes. The tories will flight him as 
a lukewarm ‘friend; the whigs will brand him as a difguifed Jaco- 
bite ; For oyr parts, were we allowed to judge of his principles 
from this performance, we fhould conclude, that he is fo far a 
tory, as to love and revere the monarchy and hierarchy ; and fo 
much a whig, as to laugh at the notions of indefeafible right and 
non-refiftance. With refpeé to the execution of this fourth volume, 
the reader will judge of it from the quotations we fhall give: the 
{tile is, in general, equal, and in many places fuperior to that of 
the preceding volumes: neverthelefs, we cannot help owning, that 
we perceive in it marks of hurry and overfight, which we hope 
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will vanifh in the next edition, as well as many errors of the prefs, 
owing to the hafte in which the fheets have been caft off. Thefe 
little blemifhes, however, we ought to forgive, when we remem- 
ber the old proverb, that a gift-horfe muft not be looked in the mouth. 
We believe there are very few inftances of fuch a prefent to the 
public ; and therefore we hope the proprietor will find his account 
in his unparallelled generofity. The author had been thought by 
fome readers, too {paring of his own reflections in the preceding 
volumes ; but in this he has avoided that imputation, and perhaps 
will now be thought too liberal of his own obfervations, efpecially 
by thofe whom he has not fcrupled to ftigmatize as pfeudo-patriots 
and underftrappers in the art and myftery of minifterial corrup- 
tion. The reader, we apprehend, will not be difpleafed with the 
following introduétion. 
‘ The conftitution of England had now affumed a new afped. 
« The maxim of hereditary, indefeafible right, was at length re- 
¢ nounced by a free parliament. The power of the crown was 
‘ acknowledged to flow from no other fountain than that of a 
« contract with the people. Allegiance and protection were de- 
« clared reciprocal ties depending upon each other. The repre- 
‘ fentatives of the nation made a regular claim of rights in behalf of 
* their conftituents ; and William III]. afcended the throne in con- 
* fequence of an exprefs capitulation with the people. Yet on 
« this occafion, the zeal of the parliament towards their deliverer 
* feems to have overfhot thcir attachment to their own liberty and 
« privileges: or at leaft they neglected the faireft opportunity that 
* ever occurred, to retrench thofe prerogatives of the crown to 
* which they imputed all the late and former calamities of the 
‘ kingdom. Their new monarch retained the old regal power 
* over parliaments, in its full extent. He was left at liberty to 
‘ convoke, adjourn, prorogue, and diffolve them at his pleafure. 
« He was enabled to influence ele&tions and opprefs corporations. 
‘ He poffeffed the right of chufing his own council; of nominating 
‘ all the great officers of the ftate, and of the houthold, of the 
‘ army, the navy, and the church. He referved the abfolute 
* command of the militia: fo that he remained matter of ail the 
* inftruments and engines of corruption and violence, without any 
‘ other reftraint than his own moderation, and prudent regard to 
* the claim of rights and principle of refiftance on which the re- 
* volution was founded. in a werd, the fettlement was finifhed 
* with fome precipitation, before the plan had been properly di- 
« gefted and matured; and this will be the cafe in every eftablifh- 
* ment formed upon a fudden emergency in the face of oppofition. 
« It was obferved, that the king, who was made by the people, 
* had it in his power to rule without them ; to govern jure divino, 
* though he was created jure humano; and that, though the 
* change proceeded from a republican fpirit, the fettlement wag 


* a upon tory maxims; for, the execution of his government 
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continued ftill independent of his commiflion, while his ows 
perfon remained facred and inviolable. The prince of Orange 
had been invited to England by a coalition of parties, united by 
a common fenfe of danger; but this tie was no -fooner broken, 
than they flew afunder, and each refumed its original bias. 
Their mutual jealoufy and rancour revived, and was heated by 
difpute into intemperate zeal and enthuiiafm. Thofe who at 
firft aéted from principles of patriotifm, were infenfibly warmed 
into partifans; and king William foon found himfelf at the héad 
of a faction. Ashe had been bred a calviniit, and always ex- 
preffed an abhorrence of fpiritual perfecution, the prefbyterians, 
and other proteftant diflenters, confidered him as their peculiar 
protector, and entered into his interefts with the moft zealous 
fervour and afliduity. For the fame reafons, the friends of the 
‘church became jealous of his proceedings, and employed. all 
their influence, firit in oppofing his elevation to the throne, and 
afterwards in thwarting his meafures.. Their party was efpoufed 
by all the friends of the lineal fucceffion; by the roman catho- 
lics ; by thofe who were perfonally attached to the late king, 
and by fuch as were difguited by the conduét and perfonal de- 
portment of William fince his arrival in England. They ob- 
ferved that, contrary to his declaration, he had plainly afpired 
to the crown; and treated his father-in-law with infolence and 
rigour; that his army contained a number of foreign papitts, 
almoft equal to that of the Englifh roman catholics whom James 
had employed : that the reports fo induftrioufly circulated about 
the birth of the prince of Wales, the treaty with France for 
enflaving England, and the murder of the earl of Effex ; reports 
countenanced by the prince of Orange, now appeared to be 
without foundation: that the Dutch troops remained in London, 
while the Engiifh forces were diitributed in remote quarters: 
that the prince declared the firft fhould be kept about his perfon, 
and the latter fent to Ireland: that the two houfes, out of com- 
plaifance to William, had denied their late fovercign the juftice 
of being heard in his own defence; and, that the Dutch had 
lately interfered with the trade of Lontion, which was already 
fenfibly diminifhed. Thefe were the fources of difcontent, 
fwelled up by the refentment of fome noblemen, and other indi- 
viduals, difappointed in their hopes of profit and preferment? . 
As the charaéter of king William has greatly fuffered in confe- 
quence of the maffacre ‘at Glericve in Scotland, we fhall infert the 
hilterian’s account of that barbarous tranfaétion, that the reader 


‘may judge how far it is to be imputed to the cruelty of that 
‘monarch. ' 


¢ As the highlanders’ were not. yet totally reduced, the earl of 


‘t¢ Braidalbir undertook to*bring. them over, by diftributing. fums 


* of money among their chiefs ; and fifeeen thoufand pounds were 


‘ remitted fram England for this purpofe. . ‘The .clans_being in- 
 . ¢ formed 
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formed of this remittance, fufpe&ted that the earl’s defign was 
to appropriate to himfelf the beft part of the money, and when 
he began to treat with them made fuch extravagant demands, 
that he found his fcheme impraéticable. He was therefore ob- 
liged to refund the fum he had received; and he refolved to 
wreak his vengeance with the firft opportunity, on thofe who 
had fruftrated his intention. He who chiefly thwarted his ne- 
gotiation was Macdonald of Glencoe; and his oppofition arofe 
from a private circumftance, which ought to have had no effeé 
_upon a treaty that regarded the public weal. Macdonald had 
plundered the lands of Braidalbin during the courfe of hoftilities; 
and this nobleman infifted upon being indemnified for his loffes, 
from the other’s fhare of the money which he was employed to 
diftribute. The Highlander not only refufed to acquiefce in 
thefe terms, but, by his influence among the clans, defeated 
the whole fcheme, and the ear] in revenge devoted him to de- 
ftruction. King William had by proclamation offered an in- 
demnity to all thofe who had been in arms again{ft him, pro- 
vided they would fubmit and take the oaths by a certain day ; 
and this was prolonged to the end of the prefent year, with a 
denunciation of military execution againft thofe who fhould hold 
out after the end of December. Macdonald, intimidated by this 
declaration, repaired on the very laft day of the month to Fort- 
William, and defired that the oaths might be tendered to him 
by colonel Hill governor of that fortrefs. As this officer was 
not vefted with the power of a civil magiftrate, he refufed to 
adminifter them ; and Macdonald fet out immediately for Inve- 
rary, the county-town of Argyle. Though the ground was co- 
vered with fnow, and the weather intenfely cold, he travelled 
with fuch diligence, that the term prefcribed by the prpclama- 
tion was but one day elapfed when he reached the place; and 
addrefled himfelf to Sir Colin Campbell fheriff of the county, 
who, in confideration of his difappointment at Fort-William, 
was prevailed upon to adminifter the oaths to him and his adhe- 
rents. Then they returned to their own habitations in the 
valley of Glenooe, irf full confidence of being protected by the 
government, to which they had fo folemnly fubmitted, 

‘ Braidalbin had reprefented Macdonald at court as an incorri- 
gible rebel, and a ruffian inured to bloodfhed and rapine, who 
would never be obedient to the laws of his country, nor live 
peaceably under any fovereign. He obferved that he had paid 
no regard to the proclamation; and propofed that the govern- 
ment fhould facrifice him to the quiet of the kingdom, in extir- 
pating him, with his family and dependents, by military execu- 
tion. His advice was fupported by the fuggeftions of the other 
Scotifh minifters; and the king, whofe chief virtue was not 
humanity, figned a warrant for the deftruétion of thofe unhappy 


People, though it does not appear that he knew of 56 acdonald’s 
B 3 fubmillion. 
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fubmiffion. An order for this barbarous execution, figned and 
counter-figned by his majefty’s own hand, being tranfmitted to 
the maiier of Stair, fecretary for Scotland, he fent particular di- 
retions to Levingftone, who commanded the troops in that 
kingdom, to put the inhabitants of Glencoe to the fword, 
charging him to take no prifoners, that the fcene might be more 
te:rible. In the month of February captain Campbell of Glen- 
lvon, by virtue of an order from major Duncanfon, marched 
into the valley of Glencoe, with a company of foldiers belonging 
to Argyle’s Highland regiment, on pretence of levying the ar- 
rears of the land-tax and hearth-money. ._When Macdonald de- 
manded whether they came as friends or enemies, he anfwered 
as friends, and promifed upon his honour that neither he nor 
his people fhould fuftain the leaft injury. In confequence of 
this declaration, he and his men were received with the moft 
cordial hofpitality, and lived fifteen days with the men of the 
valley, in all the appearance of the moft unreferved friendfhip. 
At length the fatal period approached. Macdonald and Camp- 
bell having paffed the day together, parted about feven in the 
evening, with mutual profeffions of the warmeft affeétion. The 
younger Macdonald, perceiving the guards doubled, began to 
fufpect fome treachery, and communicated his fufpicion to his 
brother; but neither he nor the father would harbour the leaft 
doubt of Campbell’s fincerity : neverthelefs, the two young men 
went forth privately to make further obfervations. ‘They over- 
heard the common foldiers fay they liked not the work; that 
though they would have willingly fought the Macdonalds of the 
Glen fairly in the field, they held it bafe to murder them in cool 
blood, but that their officers were anfwerable for the treachery. 
When the youths hafted back to apprife their father of the im- 
pending danger, they faw the houfe already furrounded; they 
heard the difcharge of mufkets, the fhrieks of women and chil- 
dren, and, being deititute of arms, fecured their own lives by 
immediate flight. ‘The favage minifters of vengeance had en- 
tered the old man’s chamber, and fhot him through the head. 
He fell down dead in the arms of his wife, who died next day, 
diftracted by the horror of her hufband’s fate.’ The laird of 
Auchintrincken, Macdonald’s gueft, who had three months be- 
fore this period fubmitted to the government, ‘and at this very 
time hada protection in his pocket, was put to death without 
gueftion. <A boy of eight years, who fell at Campbell’s feet, 
imploring mercy, and offering to ferve him for life, was ftabbed 
to the heart by one Drummond, a fubaltern officer. Eight and 
thirty perfons fuffered in this manner, the greater’ part of whom 
were furprifed in their beds, and hurried into eternity before 
they had time to implore the divine mercy. The defign was to 
butcher all the males under feventy that lived in the valley, 
the number of whem amounted to two hundred: but fome of 
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* the detachments did not arrive foon enough to fecure the paffes ; 
« fo that one hundred and fixty efcaped. Campbell, having per- 
‘ petrated this brutal maffacre, ordered all the houfes to be burned, 
¢ made a prey of all the cattle and effects that were found in the val- 
* ley, and left the helplefs women and children, whofe fathers and 
« hufbands he had murdered, naked and forlorn, without covering, 
< food, or fhelter, in the mhidft of the fnow that covered the whole 
* face of the country, at the diftance of fix long miles from any 
‘ inhabited place. Diftraéted with grief and horror, furrounded 
« with the fhades of night, fhivering with cold, and appalled with 
the apprehenfion of immediate death from the fwords of thofe 
who had facrificed their friends and kinfmen, they could not en- 
dure fuch a complication of calamities, but generally perifhed in 
the wafte before they could receive the leaft comfort or affliftance. 
This barbarous maffacre, performed under the fanétion of king 
William’s authority, though it anfwered the immediate purpofe 
of the court, by firiking terror into the hearts of the Jacobite 
Highlanders, excited the horror of all thofe who had not re- 
nounced every fentiment of humanity, and produced fuch an 
averfion to the government, as all the arts of a miniftry could 
never totally furmount. A detail of the particulars was pub- 
lithed at Paris with many exaggerations ; and the Jacobites did 
not fail to expatiate upon every circumftance, in domettic libels 
and private converfation. ‘The king, alarmed at the outcry 
which -was raifed upon this occafion, ordered an inquiry to be 
fet on foot, and difiniffed the mafter of Stair from his employ- 
ment of fecretary: he likewife pretended that he had fubfcribed 
the order amidft a heap of other papers, without knowing the 
purport of it; but, as he did not feverely punifh thofe who had 
made his authority fubfervient to their own cruel revenge, the 
imputation ftuck fait to his character; and the Highlanders, 
though terrified into filence and fubmiflion, were infpired with 
the moft implacable refentment againft his perfoa and admini- 
firation.’ 
His concife manner of treating foreign affairs, appears in the 
following quotation relating to the famous treaty of partition, in 
which the dominions of Spain were parcelled out by king William 
and Lewis XIV. of France. 
‘ When the new partition-treaty was communicated by the mini- 
* fters of the contracting parties to the other powers of Europe, 
it generally met with a very unfavourable conitru¢tion. Saxony 
and the northern crowns were ftill embroiled with their own 
quarrels, confequently could not give much attention to fiuch a 
remote tranfaction. The princes of Germany appeared cautious 
and dilatory in their anfwers, unwilling to be concerned in any 
plan that might excite the refentment of the houfe of Auftria, 
The ele&or of Brandenburg, in particular, had fet his heart 
upon the regal. dignity, which he hoped to obtain from the 
B 4 ‘ favour 
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Dr. Smoliet’s Hifory of England, 
favour and authority of the emperor. The Italian ftates were . 
averfe to the partition-treaty, from their apprehenfion of feeing 
France in pofieflion of Naples, and other diftri€s of their coun- 
try. The duke of Savoy affected a myfterious neutrality, in 
hope of being able to barter his confent for fome confiderable 
advantage. ‘The Swifs cantons declined acceding as guarantees. 
The emperor exprefied his aftonifhment that any difpofition 
fhould be made of the Spanifh monarchy, without the confent 
of the prefent poffefior, and the ftates of the kingdom. He ob- 
ferved, that neither juitice or decorum could warrant the con- 
traéting powers to compel him, who. was the rightful heir, to 
accept a part of his inheritance within three months, under pe- 
nalty of forfeiting even that fhare to, a third perfon not yet 
named; and he declared, that he could take no final refolution, 
until he fhould know the fentiments of his catholic majefty, on 
an affair in which their mutual intereft was fo nearly concerned, 
Leopold was actually engaged in a negotiation with the king of, 
Spain, who figned a will in favour of his fcond fon Charles; yet 
he took no meafures to fupport the difpofition, either by. fending 
the archduke with a fufficient force into Spain, or by detaching 
troops into Italy, 
‘ The people of Spain were exasperated at the infolence of th¢ 
three foreign powers who pretended to parcel out their domi- 
nions. T aia pride took the alarm, at the profpect of their 
monarchy’s being difmembered; and the grandees repined at 
the thought of iofing fo many lucrative governments, which 
they now enjoyed. The king’s life became every day more and 
more precarious, from frequent returns of his diforder. The 
miniftry was weak and divided, the nobility faétious, and the 
people difcontented. The hearts of the nation had_ been alie~ 
nated from the houfe of Aufiria, by the infolent carriage and 
rapacious difpofition of the queen Mariana. The French had 
gained over to their interefts the cardinal Portocarrero, the mar- 
quis de Monterey, with many other noblemen and perfons of 
diftinction, ‘Thefe percciving the fentiments of «the people, 
employed their eimifiaries to raife a general cry, that France 
alone could maintain the fucceilion intire; that the houfe of 
Auftria was feeble and exhaufted, and any prince of that line 
muft owe his chief fupport to.deteftable heretics. Portocarrero 
tampered with the weaknefs of his fovereign : he repeated and 
exaggerated all thefe fuggeftions : he advifed him to confult his 
holinefs pope Innocent XiI, on this momentous point of regu- 
lating the fucceflion, That pontiff, who was a. creature of 
France, having: taken the advice of a college of cardinals, de- 
termined, that the renunciation of Maria Therefa was invalid 
and null, as being founded upon compulfion, and contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the Spanifh monarchy. He therefore 


cahorted king Charles to coptribute to the propagation.of the 
‘ faith, 
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‘ faith, and the-repofe of Chriftendom, by making .a new will.in 
‘ favour of a grandfon of the French monarch. . This admonition 
¢ was feconded by the remonftrances of Portocarrero; and the 
weak prince complied with the propofal. In the mean time, 
the king of France feemed to a& heartily, as a principal. in the 
treaty of partition. His minifters. at foreign courts co-operated 
with thofe of the maritime powers, in foliciting the acceflion of 
the different powers in Europe. When count Zinzendorf, the 
imperial ambaflador at Paris, prefented a memorial, defiring to 
know what part France would act, fhould the king of Spain 
voluntarily place. a grandfon of Lewis upon the throne, the mar- 
quis de Torcy anfwered in writing, that his moft chriftian majefty 
would by no means liften to fuch a propofal: nay, when the 
emperor’s mipifter gave them to underftand that his mafter was 
ready to begin a feparate negotiation with the court of Verfailles 
touching the Spanifh fucceffion, Lewis declared he could not 
«treat on that fubje& without the concurrence of his allies.’ 
. We fhall next infert his chara&ter of king William, which has 
been fo differently canvafied between the adoration of the whigs 
and the abhorrence of the tories. 
. ¢ William III. was in his perfon of the middle ftature, a thin 
‘body, and delicate conftitution,. fubje& to an afthma.and conti- 
* nual cough from his infancy. He had an aquiline. nofe, '‘{fpark- 
‘ ling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave folemn afpe&. He was 
‘ very {paring of fpeech: his converfation was dry, and his man- 
ner difgufting, except in battle, when his@eporement was free, 
fpirited, and animating. In courage, fortitude, and equanimity, 
he.rivalled the moft eminent warriors of antiquity; and his na- 
tural fagacity made amends for the defects in his education, 
which had not been properly fuperintended. He was religious, 
temperate, generally juft and fincere, a ftranger to violent tranf- 
ports of paffion, and might have paffed for one of the beft 
princes of the age in which he lived, had he never afcended the 
throne of Great-Britain, But the diftinguifhing criterion of his 
charagter was ambition. ‘To this he facrificed the punétilios of 
honour and decorum, in depofing his own father-in-law and 
uncle ; and this he gratified at the expence of the nation that 
raifed him to fovereign authority. He afpired to the honour of 
acling as umpire in all the contefts of Europe ; and the fecond 
obje& of his attention was, the profperity of that country to 
which he owed his birth and extraétion. Whether he really 
thought the interefts of the continent and Great-Britain were 
infeparable, or fought only to drag England into the confederacy 
as a convenient ally, certain it is, he involved thefe kingdoms in 
foreign connexions, which, in all probability, will be productive 
of their ruin. In order to eftablith this favourite point, he 
fcrupled not to employ all the engines of corruption, by which 
the morals of the nation were totally debauched, He procured 
‘a 
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* a parliamentary fan&tion for a ftanding army, which now feems 
* to be interwoven in the conftitution. He introduced the per- 
* nictous practice of borrowing upon remote funds; an expedient 
* that neceffarily hatched a brood of ufurers, brokers, and ftock- 
« jobbers, to prey upon the vitals of their country. He intailed 
‘ upon the nation a growing debt, and a fyftem of politics big 
‘ with mifery, defpair, and deftru€tion. To fum up his charac- 
ter in a few words: William was a fatalift in religion, indefa- 
tigable in war, enterprifing in politics, dead to all the warm 
and generous emotions of the human heart, a cold relation, an 
indifferent ‘hufband, a difagreeable man, an ungracious prince, 
and an imperious fovereign.’ 

That our author is not partial in favour of the tories, will be 
ewned by every perfon who reads the following feétions relating 
to the difgrace of the great duke of Marlborough: ‘ This No- 
¢ bleman arrived in England towards the latter end of December. 
¢ He conferred about half an hour in private with the queen, and 
* next morning affifted at a committee of the privy-council. Her 
¢ majefty gave him to underftand, that he needed not expect the 
« thanks of the parliament as formerly; and told him fhe hoped 
¢ he would live well with her minifters. He expreffed no re- 
¢ fentment at the alterations which had been made; but refolved 
¢ to acquiefce in the queen’s pleafure, and retain the command 
« of the army on her own terms. On the fecond day of January 
€ the queen fent a meffage to both houfes, intimating, that there 
« had been an aétion im Spain to the difadvantage of king Charles : 
« that the damage having fallen particularly on the Englith forces, 
« fhe had given dire¢tions for fending and procuring troops to 
* repair the lofs, and hoped the parliament would approve her 
« conduét. Both houfes feized this opportunity of venting their 
i 


‘fpleen againft the-old miniftry. The hiftory of England is dif- 
graced by the violent conduct of two turbulent faétions, that in 
their turn engroffed the adminiftration and the legiflative power. 
The parliamentary ftrain was quite altered. One can hardly 
conceive how refolutions fo widely different could be taken on 
the fame fubjeét, with any fhadow of reafon and decorum. 
Mariborough, who-but a few months before had been fo highly 
extolled and careffed by the reprefentatives of the people, was 
now become the objcét of parliamentary hatred and cenfure, 
though no fenfible alteration had happened in his condu& or 
fuccefs. ‘That bero, who had retrieved the glory of the Britith 
arms, won fo many battles, fubdued fuch a number of towns 
and diftriéts, humbled the pride, and checked the ambition of 
France, fecured the liberty of Europe ; and, as it were, chained 
« viétory to his chariot wheels ; was ina few weeks dwindled into 
an object of contempt and derifion. He was ridiculed in pub- 
lic libels, and reviled in private converfation. Inftances were 
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every where repeated of his fraud, avarice, and extortion; his 
infolence, cruelty, ambition, and mifcondu&: even his courage 
was called in queftion; and this confammate general was re- 
prefented as the loweft of mankind. So unftable is the popu- 


‘larity of every charaéter that flutuates between two oppofite 


tides of faétion. 

‘ The lords in their anfwer to the queen’s meflage, declared, 
that as the misfortune in Spain might have been occafioned by 
fome preceding mifmanagement, they would ufe their’ utmoft’ 
endeavours to difcover it, fo as to prevent the like for the fu- 
ture. ‘They fet on foot an inquiry concerning the affairs of 
Spain; and the earl of Peterborough being examined before 
the committée, imputed all the mifcarriages in the courfe of 
that war to the earl of Galway and general Stanhope. Not- 
withitanding the defence of Galway, whichwas clear and con- 
vincing, the houfe refolved, That the earl of Peterborough 


#had given a faithful and honourable account of the councils of 
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war in Valencia: That the earl of Galway, the lord Tyrawley, 
and general Stanhope, in advifing an offenfive war, had been 
the unhappy occafion of the battle at Almanza, the fource of our 
misfortunes in Spain, and one great caufe of the difappointinent 
from the expedition to Toulon, concerted with her majetty. 
They voted, That the profecution of an offenfive war in Spain 
was approved and directed by the minifters, who were therefore 
juftly blameable, as having contributed to all our misfortunes 
in Spain, and to the difappointment of the expedition againft 
Toulon: that the earl of Peterborough, during his command in’ 
Spain, had performed many great and eminent ferviccs; and, 
if his opinion had been followed, it might have prevented the 
misfortunes that enfued. Then the duke of Buckingham moved, 
That the thanks of the houfe fhould be given to the earl for 
his remarkable and eminent fervices: and thefe he actually re- 
ceived from the mouth of the lord-keeper Harcourt, who took 
this opportunity to drop fome oblique reflections upon the mer- 
cenary difpofition of- the duke of Marlborough. The houfe 
proceeding in the inquiry, pafled another vote, importing, 
That the late miniftry had been negligent in managing the 
Spanifh war, to the great prejudice of the nation. Finding 
that the Portuguefe troops were pofted on the right of the Eng- 
lith at the battle of Almanza, they refolved, That the earl of 
Galway, in yielding this point, had aéted contrary to the ho- 
nour of the imperial crown of Great Britain. Thefe refolutions 
they included in an addrefs to the queen, who had been prefent 
during the debates, which were extremely violent; and to every 
feparate vote was attached a fevere proteft. ‘Thefe were not the 
proceedings-of candour.and national juftice, but the ebullitions 
of party zeal and rancorous animofity,’ 

One 
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One-cannot read the character of queen Anne without -emotion., 
¢. The queen continued to doze in a lethargic infenfibility, with 
very fhort intervals, tillthé firft day of Auguft in the morning, 
-when fhe expired, in the fiftieth year of her age, and in the 
thirteenth of her reign. Anne Stuart, queen of Great Britain, 
was in her perfon of the middle fize, well proportioned, Her. 
‘ thair'was of a dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy, her 
‘ features were regular, Her countenance was rather round than 
* oval, and her afpect more comely than majeftic. Her voice 
* was clear and melodious, and her prefence engaging. Her ca- 
¢ pacity was naturally good, but not much cultivated by learn- 
‘ing; nor did fhe exhibit any marks of extraordinary genius, or 
perfonal ambition, She was certainly deficient ¢n that vigour 
of mind by which a prince ought to preferve his independence, 
and avoid the fares and fetters of fycophants and favourites : 
but whatever her weaknefS in this particular might have been, 
the virtues of her heart were never called in queftion. She wag 
a pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, a tender mother, a 
warm friend, an indulgent miftrefs, a munificent patron, a mild 
and merciful prince, during whole reign no fubjeé’s blood was 
fhed for treafon. She was zealoufly attached to the church of 
England from convittion rather than from prepofieffion, un- 
¢ affeétedly pious, juft, charitable, and compaffionate. She felt 
* a mother’s fondnefs for her people, by whom fhe was univer- 
* fally beloved with a warmth ot affection which even the preju- 
‘ dice of party could not abate. Ina word, if fhe was not the 
* greateit, the was certainly one of the beft and moit unblemifhed 
‘ fovereigns that ever fat upon the throne of England; and well 
‘ deferved the exprefiive, though fimple epithet, of “ the good 
** queen Anne,” 

The ftate of parties in England, at the acceffion of George I. 
is thus defcribed: * It may be neceflary to remind the reader of 
the ftate of party at this important jun@ure. The Jacobites 
had been fed with hopes of feeing the fucceflion altered by the 
earl of Oxford. Thefe hopes he had conveyed to them in a 
diftant, undeterminate, and myfterious manner, without any 
other view than that of preventing them from taking violent 
meafures to embarrafs his adminiftration. At leaft, if he ac- 
tually entertained at one time any other defign, he had, long 
before his difgrace, laid it wholly afide, probably from an ap- 
prehenfion of the danger with which it muft have been attend- 
ed; and feemed bent upon making a merit of his zeal for the 
houfe of Hanover: but his conduét was fo equivocal and un- 
iteady, that he ruined himfelf in the opinion of one party, with- 
out acquiring the confidence of the other. ‘The friends of the 
pretender derived frefh hopes from the miniftry of Bolingbroke, 
Though he had never explained himfelf on this fubjeét, he was 
fuppoted to favour the heir of blood, and known to be an im- 
‘ piacable 
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* placable enemy tothe whigs, who were the moft zealousjadyo- 
cates for the proteftant fucceffion. They promifed themfelves 
much from his affeétion, but more from his refentment ; and 
they believed the majority of the tories Would join them on the . 
fame maxims. All Bolingbroke’s fchemes of power were dee * 
feated by the promotion of the duke of Shrewfbury to the office 
of treafurer; and all his hopes blafted by the death of the 
queen, on whofe perfonal favour he depended. The refolute 
behaviour of the dukes of Somerfet and Argyle, together with 
the diligence and attivity of a countil in which the whig in- 
tereft had gained the afcendency, completed the confufion of 
the tories, who found themfelves without a head, divided, di- — 
ftracted, and irrefolute. Upon recolle&ion, they faw nothing 
fo eligible as filence and fubmiffion to thofé meafures which 
they could not oppofe with any profpeét of fuccefs. ‘They had no 
other objection to the fuccefflion in the houfe of Hanover, but the 
fear of feeing the whig faétion once more predominant: yet 
they were not without hope that their new fovereign, who was 
reputed a prince of fagacity and experience, would cultivate and 
conciliate the affe€tion of the tories, who were the landholders 
and proprietors of the kingdom, rather than declare himfelf the 
head of a faction which leaned for fupport on thofe who were 
enemies to the church and monarchy, on the bank and the mo- 
nied-intereft, raifed upon ufury and maintained by corruption. 
In a word, the whigs were clated and overbearing ; the tories 
abafhed and humble ; the jacobites eager, impatient, and alarm- 
ed at a jundture which with refpect to them was truly critical.’ 
He has feverely animadverted on the plan of politicks purfued 
by the nfiniftry of George I. as a fyitem by which the welfare of 
Great-Britain was facrificed to the interefts of Germany; and he 
has branded the adminiftration of Sir Robert Walpole, as a ma- 
chine actuated by corruption and big with national ruin. 
The charaéter of king George I. is delineated in thefe words : 
* George I. was plain am fimple in his mie and addrefs ; grave 
* and compofed i in his deportment, though eafy, familiar, and fa- 
* cetious in his hours of relaxation. Before he afcended the 
‘ throne of Great-Britain,-he had acquired the charaéter of a cir- 
‘ cumfpe& general, a juft and merciful prince, and a wife poli- 
* ticlan, who perfectly,underftood, and iteadily purfued his own 
* intereft. With thefe qualities, it cannot be doubted but that he 
‘ came to England extremely well difpofed to govern his new fub- 
« jes according to the maxims of the Britih conftitution, and 
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the genius of the people; and if ever he féemed to deviate 
if from thefe principles, we may take it for granted, that he was 


‘ mifled by the venal fuggeftions of a miniftry whofe power and 
‘ influence were founded on corruption.’ 
Then he proceeds to characterize the miniftry, and paint the 


fituation of affairs when his prefent majefty aftended the thrdne. 
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At the acteffion of George II. the nation had great reafort to 
wifh for an alteration of meafures. The public debt, notwith- 
ftanding the boa{ted ~ecénomy and management of the mini- 
fters; notwithftanding the finking fund, which had been ex-~ 
tolled as a growing treafure facred to the difcharge of national 
incumberances, was now increafed to fifty millions two hundred 
fixty-one thoufand two hundred and fix pounds, nineteen fhil- 
lings, eight perice three farthings. ‘The kingdom was bewild- 
ered in a labyrinth of treaties and conventions, by which it 
ftood engaged in pecuniary fubfidies to many powers upon the 
continent, with whom its real interefts could never be conneét- 
ed. The wealth of the nation had been lavifhed upon thefe fo- 
reign connexions; upon unneceflary wars and fruitlefs expedi- 
tions. Dangerous incroachment had been made upon the con- 
ftitution by the repeal of the ac for triennial parliaments ; by 
frequent fufpenfions of the habeas corpus aé upon frivolous oc- 
cafions ; by repealing claufes in the aé of fettlement ; by votes 
of credit; by habituating the people to a ftanding army} and 
above all, by eftablifhing a fyftem of corruption, which at all 
times would fecure a majority in parliament. The nature of 
prerogative, by which the liberties of the nation had formerly 
been fo often endangered, was now fo well underftood, and fo 
fecurely reftrained, that it could no longer be ufed for the fame 


-oppreffive purpofes; befides, an avowed extenfion of the pre- 


rogative required more ability, courage, and refolution, than 
the prefent miniftry could exert. They underftood their own 
ftrength, and had recourfe to a more fafe and effectual expe- 
dient. The vice, luxury, and proftitution of the age, the al- 
moft total extinftion of fentiment, honour, and public fpirit, 
had prepared the minds of men for flavery and corruption. 


‘The means were in the hands of the miniftry : the public treafure 


was at their devotion : they multiplied places and penfions to in- 
creafe the number of their dependents: they fquandered away 
the money of the nation without tafte, difcernment, decency, or 
remorfe: they enlifted an army of the moft abandoned emiffa- 
ries, whom they employed to vindicate the worft meafures, in 
the face of truth, common fenfe,- and common honefty; and 
they did not fail to ftigmatize as jacobites and enemies to the 
government, all thofe who prefumed to queftion the merit of 
their adminiftration. 

‘ The fupreme direétion of affairs was not yet engroffed by 4 
fingle minifter. Lord Townfhend had the reputation of con- 
du¢ting the external tranfactions relating to treaties and nego- 
tiations. He is faid to have underftood that province, though 
he did not always follow the di¢tates of his own underftand- 
ing. He poffeffed an extenfive fund of knowledge; and was 
well acquainted with the funétions of his office. The duke of 


N. his colleague, was not remarkable for any of thefe qualifi- 
* cations; 
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cations; he owed his promotion to his uncommon zeal for the 
illuftrious houfe of Hanover, and to the ftrength of his intereft 
in parliament, rather than to his judgment, precifion, or any 
other intelle€tual merit. Lord C. who may be counted an au- 
xiliary, though not immediately concerned in the adminiftra- 
tion, had diftinguifhed himfelf in the charaéer of: envoy at 
feveral courts in Europe. He had attained.an intimate know- 
ledge of all the different interefts and connexions fubfifting a- 
mong the powers of the continent; and he infinitely furpaffed 
all the minifters in learning and capacity. He was, indeed, the 
only man of genius employed under this government. — He fpoke 
with eafe and propriety; his conceptions were juft and lively ; 
his inferences bold; his councils vigorous and warm. Yet he de- 
preciated his talents by acting in a fubordinate character to thofe 
whom he defpifed; and feemed to look upon the pernicious 
meafures of a bad miniftry with filent contempt, rather than 
with avowed. deteftation. ‘The interior government of Great- 
Britain was chiefly managed by Sir Robert W. aman of extra- 
ordinary talents, who had from low beginnings raifed himfelf 
to the head of the treafury. Having obtained a feat: in ~ 
lower houfe, he de -lared himfelf one of the moft forward 

tifans of the whig faction. He was endued with a fpecies of 
eloquence, which though neither nervous nor elegant, flowed 
with great facility, and was fo plaufible on all fubjeéts, that 
even when he mifreprefented the truth, whether from ignorance 
or defign, he feldom failed to perfuade that part of his au- 
dience for whofe hearing his harangue was chiefly intended. 
He was well acquainted with the nature of the public funds, 
and underftood the whole myftery of ftock-jobbing. This know- 
ledge produced a connexion between him and the money corpo- 
rations, which ferved to enhance his importance. He perceived 
the bulk of mankind were actuated by a fordid thirft of lucre; 
had fagacity enough to convert the degeneracy of the times to 
his own advantage; and on this, and this alone, he founded 
the whole fuperftructure of his fubfequent adminiftration. In 
the late reign he had, by dint of {peaking decifively to every 
queftion, by boldly impeaching the conduc of the tory minifters, 
by his.aétivity in elections, and engaging as a projector in the 


{chemes of the monied-intereft, become a leading member in the 


houfe of commons. By his fufferings under the tory parliament, 
he obtained the rank of a martyr to his party: his intereft, his 
reputation, and his prefumption daily increafed: he eppofed 
Sunderland as his rival in power, and headed a dangerous de- 
fection from the miniftry, which evinced the greatnefs of his 
influence and authority. He had the glory of being principally 
concerned in effecting a reconciliation between the late king and 
the prince of Wales: then he was reaffociated in the admini- 
‘ization with additional credit ; and, from, the deaths of the earls 
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« of Sunderland and Stanhope, he had been making long ftrides 
“ towards the office of prime-minifter. He knew. the maxims he 
* had adopted would fubjeé him to the hatred, the ridicule, and 
* reproach of fome individuals, who had not yet refigned all fen- 
¢-timents of patriotifm, nor all views of oppofition : but the num« 
* ber of thefe was inconfiderable when compared. to. that which 
« conftituted the kody of the community; and he would not fuf 
‘ fer the confideration of fuch antagonifts te come in comipeti- 
* tion with his fchemes of power, affluence, and authority. Ne- 
« verthelefs, low as he had humbled antiminifterial affociation, 
« it required all his artifige to elude, all his patience and natu» 
« ral phlegm to bear, the powerful arguments that were urged, 
« and the keen fatire that was exercifed againft his meafures and 
¢ management, by a few members in the oppofition. Sir Wil- 
¢ liam Wyndham poffcfled all the energy of clocution ; Mr. Shippen 
« was calm, intrepid, fhrewd, and farcaftic; Mr. Hungerford fly, 
¢ infinuating, and ironical. Mr. W. P. inherited from nature a 
¢ good underftanding, which he had ftudioufly cultivated. He 
« was one of the moft learned members in the houfe of commons, 
* extremely well qualified to judge of literary produétions; well 
¢ read in hiftory and politics; deeply {killed in the. Britith confti- 
« tution, the detail of government, and the nature of the finances: 
« he fpoke with freedom, fluency, and uncommon warmth of de- 
* clamation, which was faid to be the effe&t of perfonal animofity 
* to Sir Rs W. with whom he had been formerly conneéted.’ 

With the fame boldnefs and warmth of colouring, he has touch- 
ed many other characters of perfons ftill alive ; and executed every 
part of his defign with a freedom and refolution that will appear 
very extraordinary to thofe who ave unacquainted with the liber- 
ties of a Britifh fubjeé&t. The rife and progrefs of the laft rebel- 
lion, he has traced and explained with equal accuracy and concife- 
nefs ; though he has been led into fome few trivial miftakes which 
an hypercritic will net fail to magnify; for example, he fays, that 
after the battle of Culloden, the lady Mackintoith was conveyed 
prifoner to the caftle of Edinburgh, after her houfe was plundered : 
whereas, fhe was imprifoned at Invernefs, and her houfe was. not 
plundered. He may be convitted of other errors of the fame im- 
portance, and no doubt will be cenfured accordingly, by*thofe who 
are his profeffed enemies and calumniators# 

Having briefly narrated all the tranfaétions of the late war, by 
fea and land, in different parts of the world, he winds up his plan 
with the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and concludes the work in thefe 
words, * We-have already obferved, that after the troubles of the 
¢ empire began, the war was no longer maintained on Britifh 
« principles. It became a continental conteft, and was profécuted 
< on the fide of the allies, without condud, fpirit, or unanimity. 
‘ In the Netherlands they were outnumbered and outwitted by 


‘ the enemy. They never. nagarded a battle without fuftaining a 


* defeat. 
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¢ defeat. ‘Their vaft armies, paid by Great-Britain, lay inaétives 
* and beheld one fortrefs reduced after another, until the whole 
“ country was fubdued; and as their generals fought, their ple- 
* nipotentiaries negotiated.. At a time, when their affairs began 
‘ $0 wear the moft promifing afpect; when the arrival of the 
‘ Ruffian auxiliaries would have fecured an undoubted fuperiority 
« in the field ; when the Britifh fleets had trampled on the naval 
‘ power of France and Spain, intercepted their fupplies of trea- 
« fure, and cut off all their refources of commerce; the Britifh mi- 
« nifters féemed to treat, without the leaft regard to the honour 
« and advaritage of their country. They left her moft valuable 
« and neceflary rights of trade unowned and undecided : they fub- 
¢ feribed to the infolent demand of fending the nobles of the realm 
* to grace the court and adorn the triumphs of her enemy: and 
‘ they tamely gave up their conquefts in North-America, of more 
‘ confequence to her traffic than all the other dominions for which 
‘ the powers at war contended: they gave up the important ifle’ 
« of Cape-Breton, in exchange for a petty factory in the Eaft- 
‘ Indies, belonging to a private company, whofe exiftence hag 
‘ been deemed prejudicial to the commonwealth. What then’ 
¢ were the fruits which Britain reaped from this long and defperate 
«war? A dreadful expence of blood and treafure, difgrace upon 
‘ difgrace, an additional load of grievous impofitions, and the na- 
‘ tional debt accumulated to the enormous fum of eighty millions 
‘ fterling.’ ; 

We have faid enough to exprefs our approbation of this per- 
formance: a more particular eulogium on the work, might be af- 
cribed to our partiality for a friend and collegue. 





Art. II. The culture of filk: or, an effay on its rational praGice and 
improvement, In four parts. 1. Om the raifing and planting of 
trees. 2. On hatching and rearing the Silk-wovms. 3. Oz 

obtaining their filk and breed. 4. On reeling their filk-pods. Fer 
the ufe of the American colonies. By the Rev. Samuel Pullein, M. 4. 


8v0. Pr. 5s. Millar. 


HIS treatife, dedicated to his royal highnefs the prince of 

Wales, is written with the laudable intention of promoting 
the benefit of fociety, by a valuable manufacture, which may bring 
wealth to the community, and ufefully employ a great number of 
poor people. It is, however, much better calculated for our: 
fouthern colonies in America, than for the climate of this ifland, 
which is fo variable and unfavourable to the propagation of filk- 
worms. Indeed, thefe infeéts are fo tender and delicate, and re- - 
quire fuch exquifite care and unwearied attendance, that we are 
perfuaded the perufal of this treati%, will be fufficient to deter - 
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mott people from engaging in the culture of filk. within the Fue 
ropean dominions of his Britannic majefty. 

When we confider the infinite number of minute circumftances 
to which the moft painful attention muft be paid by thofe who 
breed filk-worms, and the fimall profit accruing from fuch labour, 
we are furprifed that any perfon fhould have taken the trouble to 
go through all the particulars of the progrefs. Were the culture 
of filk as difficult and precarious in thofe countries, where it is pro- 
duced, as it is in this kingdom, nothing but extreme poverty, or 
an immoderate thirft after natural knowledge, would induce any 
man to engage in the undertaking. After all the care that is taken 
in hatching and rearing the filk-worms ; the great lofs unavoidably 
fuftained by death and accident, both in regard to the worm and 
the pod, and the deduction of thofe that are kept for breed ; 
what is the breeder’s profit ? ‘ Three thoufand three hundred filk 
* pods with the chryfals in them, weigh about twelve pounds, and 
‘ may be worth about eight fhillings, according as the filk feafon 
* has proved favourable, or not; thofe twelve pounds will make 
‘ about fixteen ounces of reel’d filk, which is worth near fixteen 
‘ fhillings, befides eight ounces of flofs..——-What an infinite num- 
ber muft be required to maintain a family ? and how muft a fa- 
mily be employed to give due attendance to every individual of 
that number! 

Mr. Pullein feems to be intimately acquainted with his fubjeét, 


‘both in theory and prattice. His rules are plain and practicable ; 


his language is concife and perfpicuous. He writes like a philo- 
fopher and a patriot, and enters into the mnutie of the art with 
peculiar eagernefs and fatisfaction. Affixed to the work, are 
prints of the implements neceflary for this operation. In the 
firlt part of the book, he explains the culture of mulberry 
trees, upon the leaves of which the filk-worm feeds: then he ex- 
hibits a brief view of this infect’s life, which we fhall tran{fcribe for 
the entertainment of the reader. 


- Car. I. A general brief view of the filk-rworm's life, with the 
‘ choice of place proper for rearing them in. 


‘ The filk-worm proceeds from an egg laid in fummer ; it is 
yellow when firft laid, but in three or four days turns of a blue- 
ifh colour; its fize is about that of a grain of muftard; it is 
preferved till the following fpring, and is.then hatch’d either by 
the natural warmth of the weather, or by artificial heat. 

‘'The worm that proceeds from this egg is about a quarter of 
an inch long, as thick as a {mall pin, and of a black colour ; 
three or four days warmth generally hatches it.! This worm, 
from fo fmall a fize, doth, in the fpace of about fix weeks, 
grow to be above two inches and half long, and aninch and 
half round, after which it defidts from. feeding, and begins to 
form its filk-ball. 
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* It begins the outfide of its work firft, and keeping ftill in the 
* infide, forms an hollow ball of filk round itfelf, which it ge- 
‘ nerally finifhes in three or four days from the time of its begin- 
* ning to fpin. 

* It lies inclofed in this ball a certain {pace of time, in hot cli- 
« mates fifteen days, in cold ones a month, and fo proportionably, 
‘ at the end of which it is transform’d into a very large moth, and 
* works its way out by an hole which it makes through the ball. 

‘ The male and female moths then couple, and when they are fepa- 
* rated, the female lays her eggs to the number of three or four hun- 
‘ dred, and in a few days afterward both males and females die. 

‘ Their eggs are kept fafe till the enfuing fpring, at which fea- 
‘ fon they are again hatch’d into worms. This is the general 
.* fketch of a filkworm’s life when it is preferved to breed; for 
‘ millions of filk-balls are wound off to manufa@ture before the 
‘ moths fpoil them by boreing their way out.’ 

Having directed the choice of the eggs, and explained the me- 
thod of hatching ; he directs us how to prepare the itands and 
‘fhelves on which the filk-worms are to be fed, and on which they 
afterwards fpin their filk; then he defcribes the four fickneffes or 
moultings which the filk-worm undergoes. The curious reader 
will be pleafed with an account of thefe periodical diforders. 

‘ The filk-worm is fubje& to four ficknefies, from each of which 
it recovers by what I fhall hereafter call moulting, or throwing 
off its fkin; and the times in which this happens are carefully 
to be obferved, together with the different appearance, which 
the worm makes both at the time of its fickening, and after it 
has* moulted; becaufe thefe are periods which greatly regulate 
your conduct in managing your broods. 
‘ The times of their fiaknefs are fo varioufly fet down by many 
different authors, that fcarce any fixed times can be taken from 
their accounts, efpecially for the firft ficknefs, fome fixing it to 
the feventh or eighth day after hatching, and others not till the 
twelfth : but Malpighius, in his accurate anatomy of the filk- 
worm, fays that thofe worms which he hatched in May were 
eleven days old before they fell into their firft ficknefs ; thofe 
hatched in July ten days, and thofe hateaed in Auguft not quite 
nine: yet as he obferves thefe times vary according to the 
weather. and other circumftances. Some French authors fix the 
feventh or eighth day for the firit ficknefs, in’ France, and [ 
found it to be about the fame time in England. 
‘ That you may not be aé a lofs for the time of their firft fick- 
nefs, upon which the other three depend, I will be fomewhat 
more particular concerning its approach, and concerning the ap- 
pearances which the filk-worm has during its firft age; becaufe 
from its fmallnefs, at this time, they might efcape a common 
obferver. 
‘The filk-worm when it comes out. of the egg appears quite 
* black, this in two or three days changes toa light moufe co- 
C2 ‘lour ; 
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lour: upon the approach of its firft ficknefs, the head begins fo 
fwell fo as to be apparently larger than it was, in proportion to 
the body ; ‘it appears alfo more pointed towards the mouth than 
it did before, and upon their aétually falling into the height 
of their ficknefs they leave off eating, and remain quite mo- 
tionlefs, with their heads fwelled, and raifed, generally, above 
their bodies; and their colour is now a light yellowifh brown, in 
which the rings of their body may be feen, if you view them clofely. 
‘ They continue thus, without feeding, about three days ; then 
the fwelling of their heads begins to fall, and they caft their old 
fkins, which tho’ on account of their fmalnefs you may not 
readily obferve, yet is as compleatly caft now as at their laft 
moulting, of which the magnifying glafs will fully inform any 
one. You will know that they are quite recovered by the dif- 
ferent appearance which they immediately make after moulting, 
for they now appear of a very light grey colour about their 
necks, and the reft of their bodies a dark grey; their heads are 
no longer fwelled, nor their nofe fharp; their bodies alfo appear 
flender, and not fo ftiff and fhortened as when they lay in their 
ficknefs; and in half an hour’s time they fall eagerly on their food, 
‘ In the above defcription obferve, that the fwelling of their 
heads is~the obvious fign of their approaching diforder ; their 
motionlefs fituation with their heads erected fhews their con- 
tinuance in the height of it; and the light colour about their 
necks, their motion, and beginning to eat, fhews their recovery. 

‘ Though they fall into their ficknefs by fome degrees, yet their 
recovery is almoft inftantaneous ; for from the time that they be- 
gin to throw off their fkins till it is quite off, is oft only about two 
or three minutes fpace. They caft*t by fixing their tail to the leaty 
fibres, and then moving their body forward, after which they feem 
to reft themfelves for a fhort time, and then begin to eat. 

‘ Having fed about three days, they begin to fall into their fe- 
cond ficknefs with much the fame appearances as the firft, and laft. 
ing the fame time, viz. three days, therefore it need not be particu- 
larly defcribed ; only obferve that though they are faid to be well 
and feed three days, and to faft and lie motionlefs for three days 
more, yet this is not to be taken ftridily, becaufe they eat a littie 
even after they begin to ficken, and therefore are fomething 
longer m an eating condition, than in a fafting inactive one : 
you muft make this fame allowance for what fhall be faid of 
their third and fourth ficknefs; obferve alfo that the warmer 
the climate is, fo much the fhorter is the time of their continu- 
ing fick. 

‘ Having recovered from their fecond ficknefs, they continue in 
health for about three days, and then their heads fwell as before, 
and they begin to fall into their third ficknefs ; their bodies grow 
fomewhat glofly, of a pale yellowifh colour, and fomewhat 
leflened in length; they remain motionlefs with their heads 


rais'd, whick now alfo appear fharp toward. the mouth, as in 
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their former fickneffes. After three days, the fwelling of the 
head falls, and fometimes they fuddenly grow as it were fpeckled 
with dark ftreaks, which colour proceeds from their old fkin 
then beginning to feparate; they then continue ftretched out 
at their length, for about two hours, after which they begin to 
{trip off their old fkin from the head downward towards the tail, 
which is always the manner in which it is done, and from the 
time in which they begin to ftrip it till it is quite off, there is 
but about one minute’s fpace: they appear now of one uniform 
colour, which fomewhat refembles that which the fmall fmooth 
branches of an afh-tree have: the new fkin at firft appears 
fomething wrinkled, but as they begin to eat it ftretches and 
grows fmooth. 

‘ After their recovery from the third ficknefs, they continue in 
health about three days, as before, and then their fourth fick- 
nefs begins with the fame appearance as the third, and there- 
fore need not be particularly defcribed, being much of the fame 
duration, and, as the worm is now grown large, eafily obferved ; 
this is their laft ficknefs : after their recovery from it they ap- 
pear of the fame colour as after the tHird; two black comma’s, 
in this fituation (“) appear on their back, a little below their 
firft ring, which before this moult were not fo manifeft: after 
this they continue eating, and in perfect health for about ten 
‘ days, that is till their time of being ready to fpin.’ 

The three following chapters turn upon the art of feeding and 
managing the filk-worm before it begins to fpin, and are circum- 
ftantial even to prolixity. 

The third part relates to the {pinning of the filk, and is ex- 
tremely curious. 

‘ The filkworm can fix and form its ball in any angle, or hollow 
‘ place that is nearly of a fize with the ball; it -generally roams 
about for fome time among the branches, till, having got a fit 
place, it begins its work by firft {pinning thin and irregular 
threads, which are to fupport its future ftructure ; upon thefe it 
doth, on the firft day, form a fort of oval of a loofe texture, 
which is called the flofs-filk ; within this, on the fubfequent 
three days, it forms the firm and more confiftent ball of filk ; 
it remains always on the infide of the fphere which it is forming ; 
during its work it refts on its hind part, and with its mouth and 
fore-legs faftens and directs the thread. This thread is not di- 
rected in continued rounds on the infide of the ball, but is fpun 
in fpots forward and backward, in a fort of wavy figure; and 
this is the caufe why a ball, in winding off its filk, will perhaps 
not turn once round while ten or twelve yards of filk are drawn 
out. 

‘ At the end of three or four days the worm has ufually finifhed 
* its ball, in fize and fhape like a pigcon’s egg; the infide of it is 
generally fmeared with a fort of gum of the fame nature with 
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that out of which the filk is formed, and which feems defigned 
in their natural ftate to keep out the rain, for it refifts the wet 
fo well, affifted by the filk which is round it, that the balls, 
when put in hot water to reel them off, fwim on the top like 
fmall bladders, not admitting it within fide, unlefs they are im- 
perfeétly formed, or the filk almoft quite reeled of. When the 
filk-ball is finifhed, the filkworm, being now much fhortened 
and wrinkled, fo that the rings of its body appear very. deep,’ 
refts a while, and then throws off its fkin ; this is the fifth time 
of its moultine, though not mentioned among its other moults, 
becaufe it doth not interfere with your management; and now 
upon opening the filk-ball, you. would fee it in the form of a 
grub or chryfalis, in fhape fomewhat like a kidney-bean, but 
pointed at one end, having a brown fmooth fkin compofed in 
rings, and the worm’s fkin which it threw off lies in the ball 
with it. 

‘ In this form it continues, according to the different heat of 
the climate, from fifteen to thirty days; in England it is thirty, 
reckoning from the time of its beginning to fpin; it then throws 
off the grub’s fkin, which may be called the fixth moult, and 
has now the compleat form of a large white moth, with four 
wings, two black eyes, and two horns or antlers branching 
fideways, like two very fmal] black feathers. It then immedi- 
ately begins to moiften the end of its filk ball with a clear liquor 
which it throws out of its mouth ; and tbus foftening the gum- 
minefs of the filk, it, by frequent motions of its head, loofens 
the texture of the filk, but doth not break it, and thus widens 
a paflage by which it comes forth in the form of a moth, as 
defcribed above. 

‘ Though the filk is not broken, yet the balls which are thus 
pierced by the moth can never be reeled off, on account of the 
fuzzy burr of filk which is raifed and loofened at the hole where 
the moth eomes out, which immediately entangles the threads 
upon attempting to reel them ; therefore, that you may reap 
the advantage of the worms, it is neceflary that the chryfalis or 
grub fhould be killed in thofe filk balls which you have not 
leifure to reel off before the time of the moth’s piercing them ; 
after having firft made choice of a fufficient number of balls to 
breed from; the manner of choofing them I fhall give in the 
following chapter. But here 1 muft mention one thing which f 
had forgotten, and this is, that after the filk-worm has begun 
its firft loofe threads, it generally lets fall a drop or twa of moift 
ture, the more in quantity as the feafon has been wet ; at the 
fame time it evacuates its laft litter, which is very glutinous and 
moift; and by thus emptying itfelf before it is inclofed, it 
avoids fouling the infide of the filkpod.’ 

We are afterwards inftruéted how to chufe the filk pods, which 


are defigned far breed; how to kill the grub or ¢hryfalis, to 
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prevent the filk balls from being pierced ; how to manage the fk 
pods,. which are chofen for breed ; how to couple the moths when 
they come out; and to gather and preferve the eggs till next {pring, 
He concludes this part with an account of the difeafes and morta- 
lity incident to filk-worms. 7 

In part IV. we find ingenious difquifitions into the nature of 
the filk thread as fpun by the worm; on the manner of reeling it, 
illuftrated by prints of the reel and furnace ; on the method of dif- 
banding the filk from the. reel, and tying it up in fkains; on the 
ufe of the flofs filk; together with fome additional obfervations on 
cleaning the hurdles from the litter made by the filk-worms. 

Thofe, who from motives of curiofity, or with a view to amufe- 
ment, are defirous of producing filk in Britain or Ireland, or in 
any other country of nearly the fame temperature, will find in this 
treatife all the needful directions, penned with great accuracy and 
caution. We are afraid, however, that, notwithitanding all Mr. 
Pullein’s endeavours, the filk-worm will never be maturalized in 
England ; and in happier climes, great part of his rules will be 
found unneceflary. 


= 





Aart. UI. A Letter from ihe lord bifbop of Winchelter tw Cle- 
ment Chevallier, E/g; occafioned by Fournier’s xew attack, fince the 
legal condemnation of his note over the bifbop’s name for 8,800!. with 
an account of that gentleman’s condué, in favour of the faid Fournier. 
To which is added an appendix, fbewing the feveral freps of Fournier’s 
behaviour, from the day of bis appeal to the bifbop; and the feveral 
wartations of bis Rory about the faid note, in the order of time in 
which they happened. 8vo. Pr. 1s.6d. Payne. 


H1S pamphlet contains an exa& and circumftantial account 

of a very extraordinary fraud attempted to be practifed on 
the bifhop of Winchefter, which, though of a private nature in 
regard to his lordfhip, may notwithftanding be confider’d as a 
matter of public concern; becaufe, as his lordfhip in his preface 
very judicioufly obferves, memorials of swickeduefs ave as ufeful ad- 
moxitions, as memorials of virtue are guides, to all the members of 
civil fociety, to which nothing can be a greater injury than the 
coinage of falfe meney, or of falfe meney-noics. 

The principal circumftances of this remarkable impofture, ex- 
tracted from the pamphlet, (which we have placed in the proper 
order of time for the benefit of our readers) are as follows. 

Mr. B. Fournier feems, according to the bifhop’s account, to 
be a fecond Bower ; being one of thofe honeft converts from po- 
pery who have thought it incumbent on them (doubtlefs mer¢ly 
for conicience fake) to change their country and religion, and come 


to London, this great metropolis, very properly cali’d by Johnion, 


The common fewer of Paris and of Rome, ; 
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where there are always fools enough to encourage and fupport them. 
Amongft the few particulars which the bifhop has hitherto been 
able to pick up, concerning Fournier’s character, we find (page 
v. of the preface to this pamphlet) a fhort account of his depar- 
ture from his monaftery and religion, written in French, and 
fign’d by a perfon the bifhop never heard of, and tranflated into 
Englifh.. This was put by Fournier into the hands of one of his 
friends, who fhew’d it to the bifhop: the tenor of it is, that ‘ B. 
_« Fournier was a religious, and a prieft of the abbey royal of 
«¢ Chalis.—That, upon fome ground for diffatisfaftion, which. he 
<< thought he had received from his order, he formed his defign of 
‘* retiring to Geneva, and of changing his religion there.—That 
«* he imparted fomething of this to fome of the younger monks, 
«* whom he thought his friends.—That they revealed the matter 
«* to the fuperior; who, upon this, fummoned a chapter.—That 
‘* Fournier got from the bourfer, fome money for his journey ; and 
«* in the night efcaped over the wall.—That he came fafe to Ge- 
«¢ neva, where he abjured popery, &c.” ‘This account the bifhop 
fhews to be highly improbable in every cir'cumftance, imperfeét, 
dark, abfurd, and unfatisfactory. 

Some time after the propagation of this ridiculous tale, which 
nothing can parallel but Bower’s efcape from Rome, we find this 
fame ingenious convert boafting of the bifhop of London’s licence * 
to preach in every part of his diocefe ; though this licence proves, 
upon examination, to be no more than leave given to Fournier by 
the bifhop, on the folicitation of a friend, to affift the French 
clergy, and that this was all is evident, becaufe Fournier, at this 
time, did not pretend to underftand Englith at all, or to fpeak it 
in any degree, 

The next circumftance taken notice of by the bifhop, previous tu 
his own connections with him, is the parade of extraordinary in- 
tegrity frequently made by Fournier and his friends on account of his 
refigning a living which he held fome time for a minor. The bifhop 
obferves, that if, in regard to this affair, he had given nothing 
but a promife, there was certainly no great honefty in keeping it ; 
it turns out, however, that Fournier had given a bond alfo, though 
this was concealed by his friend Mr. Chevallier; f9 that he only 
refign’d what he cou’d not keep without infamy through life, be- 
fides paying for his falfhaod. 

We now come to the period in which Fournier became known 
to the bifhop, which was, it feems, in May 1740; when Four- 
nier waited on his lordfhip with an appeal from a fentence given 
againft him in the ecclefiaftical court of Jerfey, by the dean and 
his affeffors, The bifhop, inftead of reverfigg, as Fournier pro- 

_pably expected, confirm’d the fentence, and defir’d Fournier to 
return to his curacy, and trouble himflf no more about it. Fournier 

however 
* See preface to the pamphlet, pag. vi. and vii. 
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however forced the bifhop into a correfpondence by /etters, about 
his caufe, probably not without a view to the ufe which he after- 
wards made of them. In the year 1741 we find F. pufhing his 
caufe againft the dean of Jerfey, whom he arrefted for the pay- 
ment of four promiffory notes for 1900/. which the dean fwore were 
a forgery, upon which affidavit of the dean’s, F's attorney gave 
up the caufe, and neither F. nor his agents, ever after this dared 
to revive it. Soon after this trial, the bifop was alarmed with a 
report that F. had fhewn a note over his name for 8,800/.¢ Dr. 
Le Moine an acquaintance of F’s wha had feen the note, confirm’d 
this to his lordfhip. The note itfelf, together with the notes over 
the dean of Jerfey, were foon after brought to the bifhop by one 
Tyrel an old Frenchman, who defir’d the bifhap to burn them, 
which he refufed, hut kept the notes for fome time, and then re- 
turn’d them. 

In 1742 F. with his family fled to Ipfwich, where he chang’d 
his habit into that of a layman, went under the name of Fobz 
Bequer, and adyertifed that he taught the French tongue. ‘The 


- bithop in 1743 and 1744 receiv’d fome fcurrilous letters from him, 


hut gave him no anfwer, being unwilling to enter into any fur- 
ther correfpondence with him. In 1745 F. fhew’d about the 
bifhop’s note to many people at Ipfwich, of which Mr. Rant a 
counfellor there, infarm’d the bifhop. A converfation pafs’d at that 
time between Rant and Fourier, wherein the latter contradi&ed 
himfelf (fee pag. 95) over and over. The bifhop, in the courfe of 
this affair, gives us an account of Fournier’s amazing contradiction 
and falfhoods, in regard to the note. In Fournier’s firft account, the 
note was given by the bifhop for fo much money, as a compenfa- 
tion for the injury done him by the bifhop, in regard to.the ap- 
peal: then, it was the overflowing of good-nature, and the effect 
of { ftrong liquors ufed by the bifhop : then, the note was not de- 

3 fign’d 


+ The note here referr’d to, is this—‘ I promife to pay to Mr. 
** Pernard Fournier, Min. or his order, three months from date here- 
*¢ of, the fum of eight thoufand eight hundred pounds, for value 
f* received; as witnels my hand this 4th day of September, 1740. 

« B. WINCHESTER.” 

In regard to this fhameful infinuation of Fournier's, the bithoj 

defends himfeif with a fpirit and dignity becoming his truly noble and 
good character. | 

‘I can, indeed, (fays the good old man) upon the moft fevere recol- 
‘ lection, truly affirm—That, from the earlieft ftage of life to this 
‘hour, I never was once under the leaft diforder of this kind ; not 
* even by accident, or furprize from any defign of others ;—That I 
‘never once, through my whole life, entertained myfelf, alone, in 
‘the low manner here pointed out; nor ever once, with a friend, in 
“any private or hidden way ;—That, in my general uniform courfe, 
‘ thofe perfons who have been at table with me at one certain time of 
‘the day, have been witnefles to all my indulgencies of this kind ;— 

; * and 
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fign’d for the money, but for fecurity of a promife of preferment : 
then again, it was not by way of promife of preferment, but for the 
very fur of money fpecify’d. The five guineas given him by the 
bifhop, at one time was a prefent ; and at another, was affirm’d to 
be paid by the bifhop as part of the fum due on the note. Thus did 
this-honeft gentleman think proper to fwear and forfwear backwards 
and forwards, juft as he thought might be moff convenient to him; 
till at length the bifhop thought it high time to file a bill in chan- 
cery againft him; which was done in June 1748, in which he’was 
requir’d to give a full account of the note. Before Fournier put in 
his anfwer to the bill, he fent a letter to the bifhop, defiring that 
if his lordfhip thought proper, § the note might be deftroyed, and 
thus an end put to the whole affair. The bifhop rejecting this 
offer, Fournier put in his anfwer, though not till May 1749. The 
note was now delivered into court, and pleadings heard on each 
fide concerning it. It appear’d, upon the whole, that feveral letters 
had pafs’d between the bifhop and Fournier, more particularly fx, 
which were return’d to the bifhop, three of them with, and the other 
three wetbout the covers. On one of thefe covers, or franks, itis fuppofed 
Fournier wrote the abovementioned note over the bifhop for 8,800/. 
that he fcratched out the word free, over the bifhop’s name, and the 
hook after it (a conftant cuftom of the bifhop in his franks.) This cou’d 
not be done but by a rafure, which muftleave a thin place where they 
ftood; accordingly there was in the note arhia place over the name, and 
another where the Aook ufed tobe; the words of the direétion were like- 
wife erafed, and plain marks appear’d of the paper being pounced, or o- 
therwife prepared to prevent the ink from finking into it. The note was 
writ upon avery {mall /erap of paper, four inches three quarters long, 
and two inches and a quarter wide; the mark of the fold of a letter 

mani- 


* and particularly, that, with relation to thefe deteftable fupports, which 
* Fournier has wickedly invented for my old age; I thank God, it is {uch 
* an old age as not only does not want them, but abhors the thought of 
‘them. Let me add, that I now fpeak thus, well knowing that, if 
‘ what I fay be falfe, it may be eafily confuted by fame or other of 
* thofe many, who have, at various times, lived under the fame roof 
‘ with me ; or of thofe numerous friends and acquaintance, with whofe 
* vifits (at all hours never refufed) I have been favoured. Nor can 
‘any one, I think, be fo void of candour, as to imagine me to feek 
‘ for any applaufe by what I have now faid. For, what praife can jt 
‘ be to a chriftian, and a preacher of the gofpel, that he is innocent 
‘ of one crime, of which it is moft infamous Be him to be guilty?” - 
§ The note brought to the bifhop, with this letter, by one Hard- 
ing an attorney, was not, in the bishop's Opinion, the fame as that 
which had been brought him by Tyrrel in 1741; this the bifhop 
wir by feveral particulars, fufficiently pointing out the differences 
etween them, fee pag. 102 to pag. 113 of the pamphlet. His lord- 
fhip is remarkably exact and circumftantial in this account, and makes 
it very clear, that in all probability, more notes than one had beet 
writ over his name by the ingenious Mr. Fournier, 3 
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mranifeftly thewed itfelf in the note. F’s guilt appear’d from all thefe’ 
marks of fraud and impofture ; from the words of the note; from its 
being wrote by Fournier himfelf, and not by the bifhop; from the 
abfurdity of the bifhop’s giving a note for fuch afum'to any man 
to the ruin of his family, without any * walue receiv’d for it, as* 
there fpecified. Accordingly in July 1752, a decree was pro- 
nounced, which was as follows: ‘‘ I’hat the xofe bearing date 
«© the 4th of September 1740, fet up by the defendant Fournier, 
“ againtt the plaintiff the bifbop of Winchefter, appears to be, and is, 
‘© a grofs fraud and contrivance of the defendant Fournier ; and decree, 
“« that the faid note be depofited in the hands of the regifter, fub- 
« je&t to the further order of this court, and the defendant pay 
«« unto the plaintiff his cofts of this fuit, to be taxed by the mafter, 
«¢ and refer it to Mr. Spicer.” 

The bifhop concludes his pamphlet in the following f{pirited man- 
ner: ‘If ever, (/ays he) any money-note, fince that name was 
« known in the world of bufinefs, went through fo many changes 
‘ of name and nature, as this has done, in the accounts given of 
it by the very perfon upon whom it was found; and, after fuch 
a feries of variations, was ever thought to be a genuine and honeft 
note ; let this note be thought fo. 

‘If the man who gave it twice under his hand, firft to Mr. 
Rant, and afterwards to Mr. Chevallier, That this note was de- 
figned for the payment of the fum named in it; and afterwards 
fware, in a public court of juftice, that this fame note was de- 
fisned only to be a fecurity for preferment, and confequently, 
was not defigned ‘for the payment of that fum; could be an 
honeft poffeffor of this note ; let Fournier be accounted fo. » 

‘But, at the fame time, let truth and falfhood, integrity and 
knavery, fimplicity and fraud, be decreed to be the fame things ; 
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or (which is ail one) to have the fame marks fo ftrong upon them, . 


¢ that they cannot be at all diftinguifhed from one another. And, 
‘ when this is the cafe, let civil fociety fubfift, if it can.’ 
Such are the principal circumftances of this extraordinary fact 3 


by which it appears to us, that Fournier’s intention was to have 


deterr’d 


* In 1728, a caufe fimilar to this of the bifhop’s was tried at the 
Old Bailey ; when one Haées was inditted for forging a note of hand 
for 6400/. on Thomas Gibfon. It proved on the trial, that the body of 
the note was wrate by Hales on the direétion of .a letter frank’d by 
Gibfn. Atthe bottom of the note were the words for my/e/f and part- 
ners. The word for was originally free, but the two ees had been 
taken out, and the e crouded between the F and the r. The words 
myfelf and partners were added by the forger. ‘The evidence obferv’d, 
at the fame time, that (as ix this cafe of the bifbop) the note appear’d 
folded \ike part of a /etter, and that Mr. Gib/on wou'd never have wrote 
@ note of that confequence, on fuch a frap of paper. ‘Hales was 
alittle afterwards indiéted for feveral other forgeries of the fame kind, 
was convitted, and ftood twice in the pillory. 
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deferr’d making any profitable ufe of the note till after the bifhop’s 
deceafe, when it might probably have been the caufe of much 
trouble and uneafinefs to his family. Fortunately for his lordfhip 
this worthy gentleman was imprudent enough to fhew the note 
about, during the bifhop’s life-time, which put it in his lordthip’s 
power to bring this whole fcene of iniquity to light, and to pre~ 
vent the ill confequences of it. The punifhment, indeed, hither- 
to inflifted on Fournier, is, by no means, adequate to his guilt ; 
the conviction has, however, had its effect, in expofing the cha- 
raéter of the offender, and probably putting it out of his power 
to praétife any fraud of the fame kind for the future. 

It may be fufficient, in regard to the letter to Mr. Chevallier 
(which we have pafs’d flightly over, as not fo material to the faé) 
to obferve, that this gentleman had, in his lordfhip’s opinion, been 
to blame in patronifing and protecting Fournier, even after re- 
ceiving fufficient proofs of his guilt : this, however, is a point 
which the bifhop touches with great delicacy and politenefs, ac- 
knowledging that Mr. Chevallier was a man of unblemifhed cha- 
racter, and great integrity ; which made him wonder the more 
at his behaviour in the cafe before us, and that Mr. Chevallier 
fhould give public encouragement and countenance to fuch a man. 
The bifhop expreffes fome warmth on this oecafion, and feems to 
think Mr. Chevallier, in fome meafure, acceflary to the trouble 
and uneafinefs which Fournier had caufed him in the affair; but 
affures him, at the end of the letter, that he forgives him as fully 
and fincerely as it is his duty to do. 

We cannot conclude this article without obferving the remark- 
able exaétnefs and perfpicuity, the order and accuracy, in which 
every circumftance is related ; and that the performance, though 
even on fo unpromifing a fubject, carries with it the marks of that 
maiterly hand, fo vifible in every work of this illuftrious prelate : 
there is. not the leaft fign of the weaknefs, peevifhnefs, or im- 
becillity of old age in the whole ; but throughout, the ftrongeft 
teflimony of the viridis feneétus, fo rare in all times, and more fo 
in our own, 

Qualis fuit cum tales fint relliquia ! 
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Art. IV. The hiftory of Mifs Sally Sable, by the author of the memoris 
of a’ Scotch-family. In tewo volumes. 12mo. Pr. 6s. Noble. 


IR William Traffick, an honeft wealthy merchant, was mafter 

of a houfe a few miles from London; and near it dwelt Mr. 
Graham, a worthy but poor clergyman, who had taken care of 
the education of Sally Sable (fo called from her fine dark eyes) a 
foundling, taken up in the fields by a poor woman, belonging to 
a neighbouring alins-houfe, now dead; and for his trouble, Sir 
William, 
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William, who was extremely charitable, made him a fmall allow- 
ance. Sally was extremely beautiful, nor had nature ftinted her 
in mental accomplifhments; fhe foon learned every thing ufeful 
that offered, became a proficient in French and Latin, and was 
perfect miftrefs of Horace. Being now upwards of 12 years old, 
fhe chanced, hurrying one day along the road, to fall down and 
fprain her ancle; fhe was taken up by two gentlemen paffing by 
in a coach, who not only relieved, but fet her down at Mr. 
Graham’s door: one of them was Sir William’s younger, and now 
only fon, who been difappointed in love, and having long fought 
relief in a general diffipation, from that moment meditated the 
ruin of our heroine, whofe beauty charmed him; nor was his 
nephew, Sir William’s next heir, now about 17, proof againft her 
perfections. 

The uncle was the firft affailant; he found means to decoy her 
from her guardian’s to a houfe of evil fame in London, where he 
at firft detained her under fpécious pretences, and afterwards by 
force, without being able to accomplifh her deftru&tion. He was 
determined upon it one night at any rate, but was prevented by 
an account juft then arriving of his father’s death. In the confu- 
fion occafioned by this intelligence, fhe found means to efcape, and 
threw herfelf under the care of a fober watchman, who conduéted 
her home, to the great joy of the good parfon, who blefied God 
for her deliverance, and could fcarcely credit the villainy of his pa- 
tron’s fon. Being deprived of the ufual allowance by Sir William’s 
death, he was obliged to permit Sally to enter the fervice of a re- 
gious motherly gentlewoman in the neighbourhood, whofe family 
confifted of only herfelf, her daughter, an old man and a maid, 
One night the daughter difcovered to Sally, that fhe and her fup- 
pofed mother were no relations, that the one was a baud, the 
other a proftitute ; at the fame time advifing her to get away in 
the middle of the night, while fhe would fupply her place in bed 
with Mr. Traffick, who was to be that night privately introduced 
to debauch her; fo that fhe had no alternative but infamy or flight: 
the latter fhe chofe, and her advifer took an opportunity of leaving 
Traffick before day-light in the morning, carrying off his watch 
and money; fo that the blame naturally fell on Sally, who was 
fuppofed a whore, thief, and hypocrite: in confequence of which 
imputations, fhe loft the favour of Mr. Graham, and the efteem 
of Mr. Traffick: however, time cleared up her character, the 
baud being found out and routed, and Mr, Traffick fet right as 
to her innocence. But this difcovery is not made til near the end 
of the fecond volume. | 

Sally having efcaped in the middle of the night with her bun- 
dle, ‘miftook her away, and turning wrong, came. to London, 
where, before fhe was aware, fhe was taken up as a vagabond, 
and carried to the watch-houfe, where fhe was extremely ill ufed 
Pi feme young drunken rakes; who would have carried her off, 
had 
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had it not been for the conftable of the night, an honeft fhoe- 
maker, that took it in his head fhe was innocent, and refolved to 
keep her fo in fpite of corruption. He the next morning carried 
her to his wife, who conceived a friendfhip for her; and the honeft 
man having in vain laboured to reftore her to the good graces of 
Mr. Graham, got her a place as maid te a neighbouring apothe- 
cary’s wife ; from thence fhe was ftolen away, and fmuggled -into 
France by a young lord, who had obferved and fallen in love with 
her. . 

As fhe landed at Calais very weak, fhe was feen by young Sir 
William Traffick, who was juft then returning from Paris, and 
had been one of the rakes that had heretofore endeavoured to 
force her from the watch-houfe: he fufpeéting her having been 
run away with, fet a trufty fervant to go about enquiring, who 
made himfelf mafter of the whole ftory, and contrived her efcaping 
from my lord in boy’s cloaths ; and being put on-board a fhip, all 
fearch after her was ineffetual. My lord was inconfolable ; Sir 
William treated her with the higheft refpeét, and landed her fafely 
at Dover: it was in this voyage that fhe felt a paffion for the 
baronet, which fhe endeavoured to extinguifh in its rife, trembling 
at what might be its refult. 

To efcape the fears fuggefted by her own weaknefs, and Sir 
William’s bafe defigns, fhe made a friend of an orderly woman 
that attended her in the inn, who helped her to run away, kept 
her concealed till his departure, and then procured a place to 
wait on two ladies, daughters of a merchant retired from bufi- 
nefs; fo that her fituation was not the moft comfortable till 
they were divided, and fhe was chofen to wait upon one of them 
going to London. 

Here it chanced that a match was fet on foot between her and 
Sir William Traffick, .which was difconcerted by his finding Sally 
in the houfe ; his paflion returned with freth vigour; his luft was 
changed into love of the pureft nature, and marriage from that 
moment his defign. Sally had been feen {peaking to him cafually ; 
the worft inferences were drawn, and fhe initantly difcharged : 
fome of the fervants recommended her to lodge with a young 
woman in the neighbourhood, alfo out of place, by whom fhe 
was robbed of all her things, reduced to the laft neceffity, and 
fet out once more to feek the affiftance of the heneft fhoe-maker, 
but in her way was pufhed down the ftairs of a cellar by a chair: 
the accident was feen by the gentleman in it, who immediately 
came out to relieve the objeét; but judge their mutual furprile, 
when he found his Sally, and fhe faw Sir William. 

He was grieved for the accident, but it charmed him, as it gave 
him an opportunity of manifefting his refpeétful attachment ; he 
had her taken all imaginable care of; and wher fhe recovered, 
reconciled her to the good graces of Mr. Graham, by whom they 


weie married.- But, alas! her misfortunes were not here to 
end. 
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end. . Mr. Traffick had feen her from the window of a tavern 


oppofite to the houfe in which fhe lived; he was, upon inquiry, 


informed of her connexions with his young nephew; that he 
‘fhould have wedded a proftitute, and an infamous one too; a 


thief hurted him forely. The very day on which they were mar- 
ried, he fpirited her away, and had her carried down to Northum- 
berland, where fhe was kept clofely confined in the houfe of one 
of his tenants for three or four months, from which fhe at length 
found a way to efcape, and flung herfelf under the protection of 
a neighbouring gentleman, who fent word of her fituation to the 
difconfolate Sir William: he rode poft, on the intelligence, to 
embrace her, and they met never to part again. 

At the fame time Mr. Traffick, the uncle, difcovered that Sally 


Sable was his own daughter by Mifs Carey, a lady whom he had 


intoxicated and debauched in her brother’s houfe, but never feen 
fince, and he now fuppofed her to be dead. A certainty of his 
kindred threw him into a violent fit of ficknefs, which was aug- 
mented by a remembrance of the pains he had taken to ruin her, 
in which, to his eternal confufion, he imagined he had fucceeded. 
He was undeceived by an idle woman, who had purchafed the 
watch that he fuppofed Sally had taken from him in the houfe of 
the procurefs, of whom we have before taken notice. He pofted 
down to Newcaftle to give her a releafe, and the bleffing of a 
father: to his inexpreffible fatisfa&tion he faw her already in the 
arms of his nephew, a conjunétion that he confirmed with a large 
fortune, befides what his nephew, who was next heir to his real 
eftate, could have poffibly expected : and now giving himfelf up 
to remorfe and repentance for his paft yices, our novel is brought 
to an happy conclufion. 

As Meff. Noble have frequently taken the liberty to call in 
queftion both our abilities‘and integrity in the tafk which we have 
undertaken, and moit impudently afferted that we give our judg- 
ments of things which we have never read, we have here taken 
the pains to analyfe this flimfy and miferable performance, a 
trouble which they muft not expect we fhall take for the future. 
Our readers will eafily perceive, that this novel contains nothing 
but a heap of ftrange and improbable accidents, without any con- 
nection, and intirely independent on each other: that the fcene 
lies almoft from beginning to end in very low life, fcarce prefent- 
ing any thing to us but houfes of ill fame, bauds, trumpets, con- 
ftables, and coblers. What. fervice the exhibition of fuch dirty 
fcenes can be to the public, it-is not eafy to determine. 

The reading of fuch trath is only, in our opinion, mifpending 
that time which fhould be better employed. The admirers of thefe 
unentertaining and unimproving tales, are in fome meafure accef- 
fary to the falfe tafte, bad morals, and general depravity of the 
prefent age. Novels, if well written, may be of great uf; and 
if Medi. Noble will give us a good one, we fhall be as ready ta 
a | praife 
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praife it, as their moft farigtiine friends and ‘readets. In, the si@in 
time we will not fo far proftitute out péns and chdra@ters as to 
recommend what we defpife, or praifé any pérformanté whith We ° 
do not approve. 
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Art. V. The natural biftory of \celand: containing a particular and 
accurate account of the different foils, burning mountains, minerals, ve- 
getables, metals, ftones, beafts, birds, and fifbes; together with the dif- 
pofition, cuftoms, and manner of living of the inhabitants. Inter- 
Sperfed with an account of the ifland by Mr. Anderfon, late Burgo- 
mafter of Hamburgh. To which is added, a meteorological table, with 
remarks. Tranflated from the Danifb original of Mr. N. Horrebow, 

and illuftrated with a new general map of the ifland. Fol. Pr. 15%. 

Linde. 


%H E favourable reception given by the public to the natu- 

ral hiftory of Norway, by bifhop Pontoppidan, in all like- 
lihood, encouraged Mr. Horrebow to oblige the world with this a¢- 
count of Iceland: but as it does not turn fo much upon the mar- 
vellous, and is in other refpeéts lefs entertaining than that pro- 
duétion, we are afraid it will not meet with the fame fuccefs; 
tho’ we believe it may be equally ufeful, and much more to be 
depended upon in point of veracity. 

Iceland, which is, next to Great-Britain, the largeft ifland in 
Europe, is fuppofed to have been difcovered in the year 864, and 
fettled in the year 874; and notwithftanding the terrible accounts 
that have been given of the coldnefs of the climate, the poverty 
of the foil, and the danger arifing from earthquakes and vulca- 
noes, we find it very habitable in winter as well as in fummer 
The foil is in many places, good and fertile; the weather not 
more fevere and uncomfortable here than in Denmark, and the 
damage done by the eruptions from burning mountains {6 incon- 
fiderable, that it hardly deferves to be mentioned. The hiftories 
of Iceland that have formerly appeared are fhamefully erroneous, 
and interlarded with the moft ridiculous fables, the effeéts of mif- 
information, ignorance, and fuperftition. 

One great motive that induced Mr. Horrebow to publifh this 
work, was a defire of vindicating the ifland and its inhabitants 
from thofe grofs errors and mifrepvefentations ; and, in particular, 
to refute and rectify the miftakes of Mr. John Anderfon,-burgo- 
mafter in Hamburgh, who compiled an erroneous hiftory of Ice- 
land from the fuperficial accounts and information he had re- 
ceived of fhip-mafters, fupercargoes, and factors, who had traded 
to, or refided in the ifland. 

Mr. Horrebow’s hiftory is founded upoa what he himfelf has 


feen and experienced during two years which he pafied on the 
3 ifland. © 
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ifland. He afcertained, the elevation of the pole by means of a 
lunar eclipfe: he took the exaé& latitude of the ifland by a tele- 
fcope furnifhed with a micrometer; and found that Iceland lies 
almoft four degrees more to the eaft than it has hitherto been 
computed: He made his obfervations on the weight of the air 
by means of the barometer and thermometer, together with many 
ufeful meteorological and phyfical remarks: the affixed map was 
carefully copied from a large. original map of Iceland, made by 
fome of his. Danith majefty’s engineers fent thither for that pur- 
pofe, and feems to be executed with great accuracy. Iceland 
is an ifland in the Atlantic fea, lying in 64 deg. 4 min. north 
latitude, 25 deg. weft longitude from the meridian of London. 
It’s length from eaft to’ weft, extends to 720 Englifh miles: 
it’s breadth at the narroweft part, amounts to 246 miles, though 
in moft parts to 360. In the interior parts of the ifland are very 
extenfive heaths and plains, together with vaft mountains co- 
vered with fhow: yet thefe are generally paffable; and on the 
tops of them are plains of twenty miles extent. In feveral places 
there are large traéts of land with good grafs for pafture, and 
great lakes abounding with variety of fine fith. ‘ Some of the 
¢ mountains, which at all times are covered with ice and fnow, 
* are called Jokeler, From the tops a dark, futty, thick, ftink- 
‘ ing water continually flows like a great river, Thefe Jokeler 
* are not the higheft part of the mountains, there being many 
‘ near them much higher, yet without fhow continually on them. 
¢ This may probably be owing to the nitrous quality of the earth. 
‘ There appears a very extraordinary phenomenon in thefe pla- 
*‘ces, which may rather belong to a metaphyfical than _hiftorical 
‘ defcription, However, it will not be amifs to give a brief ac- 
‘ count of it in the ftrange property of thefe places called Jokells, 
‘ which increafe in bulk, and, again diminifh and change their 
* appearance almoft every day. For inftance, paths are feen in 
* the fand, made by travellers that paffed the day before. When 
‘ followed, they lead to a place, like a large pond or lake, froe 
«zen over, very dangerous to pafs, and not there the day before. 
‘ This obliges travellers to go two or three Englifh miles round. 
*. Then they come again to the very path oppofite to that.they 
« were obliged to leave. In a few days the interrupted path ap- 
© pears again, all the ice and water having, as it were, vanifhed. 
‘ Sometimes travellers are bold enough to venture over the ice 
* rather than go fo much’ about. But it often happens that their 
“ horfes falling into the great breaks which are fomeiimes in the 
‘ ice, it is mot in their power to fave them. A few days after 
‘ thefe very horfes are feen lying on the top of the flat ice, where 
« before was va hole feveral fathom deep, but now clofed up and 
‘ frozen. The ice mutt therefore in this intermediate time melt 
* away, and the water freeze again, Hence it may be concluded, 
f that there is no fure road round and over thefe ‘mountains, but 
Vou. V. Fan. 1758. D ‘ by 
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« by thus continually paffing and repaffing. Sometimes travellers 
¢ meet with accidents, but not very often. Thefe kind of Jokells 
‘ are only in Skafiefields Syffel, a fouth part of the country. 
¢ Hecla and the weftern Jokells are of auother kind, and do not 
‘ change their appearance in this manner. Thefe confift of many 
ftony rocks and mountains. Moft of the latter produce fome 
vegetable.’ 

The ifland is but thinly peopled: though the number of in- 
habitants was once much greater: but the country was almoft 
depopulated by a peftilential difeafe that raged in the fourteenth 
century; and the inhabitants that furvived have multiplied to 
about fourfeore thoufand. Thefe chiefly live along the coaft, in 
towns and factories, where they trade with the merchants: the reit 
live in the country in fingle farms. ‘They fometimes feel flight 
fhocks of earthquakes; and in the year 1728, a mountain dif- 
charged a ftream of /ava which continued running flowly, ’till 
the year 1730, when it ftopt of its own accord. Hecla, Krafle, 
and about cighteen other mountains, have been known to emit 
flame, afhes and calcined ftones, but not for many years. ‘A 
* ftrange phenomenon happened in 1721, in the diftri&t of Skafte- 
‘ field to the fouth, at a mountain called Kotlegau, about 30 
or 36 Englith miles from the fea, near Portland’s bay. After 
feveral warnings by fhocks of an earthquake, it firft difgorged 
fire which melted down the ice. A moft rapid torrent of water 
enfued, bearing away with it an incredible quantity of fand 
and earth, and deftroying all the ground it went over by wafh- 
ing away all the mould. The intire current rufhed with the fame 
violence into the fea and filled it up like a hill, to near three 
miles diftance from the fhore. It fince gradually declined to 
its prefent condition, appearing not much above the furface of 
the water. Between this mountain and the fea there is a rock 
called Haver Ey, to the top of which the two travellers retired. 
Though the inundation overfpread all adjoining parts to the 
height of feveral fathoms, and deftroyed a deal of fine ground 
and grafs, they notwithftanding, about a day and a half after, 
purfued their journey acrofs the country that had been over- 
flowed, and were able to give the beft account of this frightful 
fight, which they beheld without any danger from the top of 
the rock Haver Ey. 

‘ This mountain ftands in an extenfive fandy plain, called Mid- 
*« dals fands. 

He explodes the notion that prevailed concerning a lake which 
takes fire three times a year; and gives a curious defcription of 
the hot waters found in many parts of this ifland. ‘ Thofe that 
* live near thefe hot baths, of which in this ifland there are many, 
* whofe water is continually boiling hot, employ the fame for fe- 
* veral ufes. ‘They fometimes take a pot or any veflel filled with 
‘ cold water, put the meat or whatever they have to boil in it, 

‘and 
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t and hang the veffel at a certain depth in the well. -It pre 
‘ fently boils, and in this manner they drefs their boiled victuals 
* without being at any expence for fuel. , 

‘ I have met with travellers, who having their tea-kettle with 
them, filled it with water and boiled it inftantly in one of thefe 
baths ; and I have feen people fit the whole day bending of hoops 
for barrels at the edgé of thefe boiling hot baths, by the heat of 
which they bent fome of an extraordinary thicknefs. Every twe 
hours or lefs, they were obliged to fet afide their work, and take 
frefh air to prevent ary ill effects from the fulphureous and other 
bad fimells of the fteam, which expands itfelf to a confiderable 
diftance. ‘The ftench has been fo {trong at fome of them, that 
I was not able to bear it. The ground about thefe hot wells is 
generally of various colours, and contains fome fulphur, alum 
and faltpetre. | 

‘ Befides the benefit the inhabitants have of boiling their vice 
tuals and water at thefe places, they make ufé of them to wath 
or bathe in. The water that continually overflows and runs at 
fome diftance is of proper heat for bathing. Sometimes they con- 
trive to bring cold water to the bafons: for as before obferved, 
there are aétually bafons at the mouth of fome of the fprings, as 
if they were hewn out and fafhioned by a ftone-cutter. By this 
means they affluage the heat of the water, and make it fit for 
bathing. I have feen one of thefe bafons moft remarkably capa 
cious, fmooth within, and well-fhaped for the purpofe. It was 
in a folid rock without any cracks, the bottom very fmooth, and 
at any time could be covered with a tilt-cloth: It had betides 
this advantage; that there was an aqueduct to it from hot and 
cold fprings, fome fo hot that one could not bear a finger in 
them, others fo cold as ice, and both conveyed to or from the 
bafon at pleafure, by which means the water in the bafon could 
be brought to any defired degree of warmth. At the bottom of 
this refervoir, fo formed by nature, was a hole made, through 
which the water could eafily be carried off into a little adjoining 
* rivulet. A frefh fupply of clean water was always at hand to 
* fill it again on ftopping up the hole. The people that live here 
‘ bathe frequently in it, and chiefly on this account are a very 
* healthy people, and generally live to a good old age,’ 

His account of the minerals and plants, feéms to be imperfeét: 
Of the herbs he mentions only; the cochlearia, the acetofa, angelica, 
and mufchus catharticus [flandie ot mountain grafs, which grows its 
great abundatice, and is cooked tip into a delicate dith ; it is in 
every refpeét, good and wholefome food, and ferves inftead of meal 
and flour. The herbs and roots of the kitchen garden thrive tvell in 
this foil, which in all probability would likewife produce all fruits 
that are to be found in the northern climates, were the experis 
ment properly tried. Agriculture, however, is utterly neglected ; 
and the intiabitants are fupplied with meal from other countries. 
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Treating of the animals, he fays, there are no bears on the 
ifland, but fuch as may by chance be conveyed on the floating ice 
from Greenland; and thefe are immediately deftroyed. Qne 
man armed with a fpear, will boldly attack this animal. ‘ If 4 
¢ bear unawares comes upon a man, who is not ufed to fuch an 
¢ encounter, or has not power to refift, the bear may very likely 
« fall upon him ; but the natives here know pretty well how to get 
¢ out of the way, by throwing fomething at him to amufe him. A. 
¢ glove is very proper for this purpofe ; ; for he will not ftir till he 
has turned even every finger of it infide out ; and as they are not 
very dextrous with their paws, this takes up fome time, and in 
the mean while the perfon makes off. It once happened in the 
northern diftri&, that a perfon was killed by one of them; but 
the Icelanders are ufually very vigilant that none fhould fettle 
among them, chiefly on account.of their cattle.  Befides, there 
is a reward for the hide, which muft be delivered to the juftice 
of the peace for the king. ‘The Greenland bear fkins are count- 
ed the fineft and beft that are, being white, grey, brown, and 
fpotted. 

In Iceland there is great ftore of foxes, fome of which are 
white, and others grey: black foxes are fometimes driven hither 
on flakes of ice, but are not natives of the country. Their horfes 
are of different fizes, of the Norwegian and Scotifh breed, tame, 
hardy, and mettlefome. They keep a great number of fheep, 
which are fed and treated much in the fame manner, as in other 
northern countries. ‘They have likewife plenty of cows, and bul- 
locks; conféquently they muft make confiderable quantities. of 
butter and cheefe: but falt being a fcarce commodity, they do 
not falt their butter, nor pickle their meat: when they lay in 
their winter provifion of beef or mutton, inftead of pickling, they 
hang it up to dry, or fmoak it, fo as to preferve it from putre- 
faction. They have few hogs, but are not deficient in poultry 
and pigeons. Here are alfo fnipes, ouzles, beccafines, and par- 
tridges : their birds of prey are the eagle, the hawk, the faulcon, 
the vulture, and the raven. The coaft fwarms with fea birds 
that live on fifh and breed among the rocks. [Iceland abounds 
with wild ducks and fwans, which keep in the frefh rivers up 
the country, where they lay their eggs and hatch their young. 
The wild goofe j is a bird of paifage that comes in the {pring and 
goes in the autumn: there are ten different fpecies of wild ducks, 
fix of which are fit to eat, and well flavoured. The fea around 
them teems with myriads of delicious fifh. Herrings, in their 
paflage to and from the fouth, are driven into the. creeks .and 
bays of Iceland, in vaft fhoals by the whales and other large &fh: 
a whale purfuing them too greedily ran himfelf aground and was 
killed by the inhabitants, who found in his belly upwards of 600 
fine live cod, together with z great quantity of herrings, and fome 
birds : but their chief fithery is of the tod or kebbelau, which ig 
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chiefly caught about the fouth and welt parts of the ifland. ‘ The 
‘ Icelanders cure their cod but one way, and when cured, they 
* call it flat-fith. It is exported to Copenhagen and Gluckftad, 
* and is a fith very well known, and as well tafted, as any 
found or cured elfewhere. Weftward they hang them up to 
dry, and call them hang-fifh. They have houfes on purpofe. 
to dry them, which are built of lathes, pretty wide afunder, 
for the air to draw through, and a covering to keep out the 


tain. To cure them this way, they flit open their backs, and 


‘ 

? 

‘ run a pole through them, and then hang them up todry. The 
‘ flat-fith have their bellies flit open, and are afterwards fpread 
< out to dry. The hang-fith are fomething cheaper than the flat- 
‘ fith, becaufe flat-fifh is the merchantable fort, and therefore there 
‘ are a hundred flit and dried flat on the ground, to one that .is 
‘ hung. When the fifhermen land with their cod, they lay them. 
« out along the fhore, cut off their heads, flit open their bellies, 
“ gut them, then flit them quite down, and take out the back- 
‘ bone from the head down to three joints below the navel. This 
<« the men do themfelves. The foreman of the boat divides the 
‘ fith, and every one that went has his lot. When they have. 
‘ flit them, and taken the back-bone out, they double them up, 
‘ together again, and lay them one by one, if the weather pro- 
« mifes fair the next day, to fpread them out to dry; but if the: 
* weather looks otherwife, they fpread the fifh out, and lay them 
“ one over the other, the fkin fide upwards, and fo let them lie a 
* day and night; but take care not to let them lie too long fo for 
‘ fear of fpoiling.’ What follows, is their method of managing 
the flat-fifh. ‘ When they have cut the head off, and flit open 
* the belly, the entrails are taken out, then the fith is quite 
‘ laid open, and the back-bone taken out, afterwards it is doubled 
‘ ups or two are put together, the fiefh part to each other. This 
‘.is done when the weather is clear, and the air dry, that they 
‘-may the next day fpread the fifh out upon the ftones ; but 
when the weather is damp, or a froft happens, they then lay 
them in little heaps upon one another, with the fkin upwards, 
and let them lie till the weather is fit for drying, at which 
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* time they fpread them out upon ftones if they can, but where 


‘ they have no ftones, along the coaft, and this they do the 
* day after they arrive with them if the weather will admit of . 
* it, for it makes the fith much better, though they generally re- 
“\ecive no damage by lying three or four weeks in kafe, as they 
* eall it, which is in little heaps upon one another, provided it is. 
‘ not yery foggy or damp weather, or too hard a froft. Whilit 
* they jie to dry, the women go and turn them feveral times a day, 

‘ that -both fides may imbibe equal portions of the fun and air. 
‘ Un fine weather they will thoroughly dry in fourteen days, though 
é they generally take more time. When the fith is quite dry, they 
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are heaped up together upon the ftones, and then will receive no 
damage from any kind of weather. Each lays his lot together, 
and piles it up about as high as a man can reach; but when the 
fifh are brought to market from each diftri€&, they pile them then 
as high as houfes; or like great ftacks of hay. They fell all they 
can, without ever bringiug them under roof; but what they 
keep for their own confumption they lay up in their houfes. 
When the merchants have got them in ftacks, and it threatens 
wet weather, they cover them to keep off the rain, till they can 
conveniently fhip them, which they do as foon as pofflibly they 
can. In fending them abroad, care is taken that they contraét 
no damp in the place they are depofited ; the reafon is, becaufe 
there is a great difference between their being packed down clofe 
in a fhip, and their ftanding in ftacks, where the air draws 
through, and dries them immediately after they have been moi- 
ftened. ‘The hang-fifth are prepared in the fame manner as the 
* flat-fifth, faving that they are flit down the back to run the pole 
* through, whereon they hang to dry in houfes built for that pur- 
* pofe, as has been already defcribed. They alfo are hanged up 
« the day after they come from fea.’ They have likewife plenty 
of ling, haddock, whiting, tifling, cole-fith, flounders, and turbot, 
fome of which laft are fix feet long and broad in proportion. 
They catch a good number of large whales, with plenty of por- 
pufes, fea-calves, fword-fifhes, and feals: and their lakes and ri- 
vers produce excellent falmon, eels and trout. No fnakes of any 
kind, are to be met with throughout the whole ifland. 

The Icelanders are fubje& to heétic diforders, fevers, and a fpe. 
cies of leprofy which is hereditary, in all probability owing to 
an obftruéted or irregular perfpiration; to a fifh diet, unfea- 
foned with falt, which they never ufe; and to the great quantity 
of butter which they confume in fauce. Their fuel is turf, tim- 
ber, furze, and heath, and where thefe cannot be procured, they 
burn fea weeds and dried fifth bones. The liquor which they 
commonly drink is called fre, which is whey boiled with forrel ; 
and this likewife ferves them for vinegar. ‘ When they kill 
* many fheep together, they moft commonly pickle the heads 
+ in their fyre, a liquor already defcribed, and as tart as vinegar. 
Thefe heads are nicely fcraped, and boiled before they pickle 
them down, which is done in the fame manner as in Denmark. 
* Afterwards for ufe, they fry them ina pan. _ I do not doubt but 
* they may tafte tolerably well. ‘The Icelanders are very fond of 
* any thing that is fat, and fome of the poorer people will eat 
* the melted tallow or fat of their young heifers or fheep. Thefe 
* poor people having been reprefented by fome travellers and au- 
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thors, as living in a very beftial manner; I fhall here briefly 
give an exact account of their way of living, and ordinary 

* food, Poe a ’ 
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© A great quantity of frefh fifth is eaten all over the country, 


* except in the parts that lie too remote from the fea, and the frefh 
‘ lakes, of which there are but very few, as I before hinted. ‘The 
« quantity of fith dried or cured for keeping, is littlein proportion _ 
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to the great variety of different forts they get, and muft eat frefh: | 
The fith they dry and cure different ways is chiefly for exporta+ 
tion ; and the refidue, laid up for home confumption, confifts 
moftly of fuch fifh as have changed colour, do not look fo clear 
and white, and are touched by the froft, though in the main, full 
as well tafted, and as fit for ufe. They boil their fith generally 
too much, and ufe a good deal of butter. The dried or ftock- 
fifh, which they eat chiefly in winter, when they cannot get 
frefh, is well beaten before boiled, and cooked up with a good 
ftore of melted butter. They alfo much ufe for food the miik 
of cows and fheep, both raw and boiled, and they prepare 
of their cows milk their common drink called fyre, and in the 
fummer make great quantities to ferve them all the year. ‘The 
curds and fweet milk they feed their fervants with, as well as 
with fifth, and alfo allow them butter. They thicken up their 
milk with barley, or other grain, and with flour make hafty 
pudding. ‘They put barley, or other grain, into their broth, 
for want of herbs and fpices. In fome places they have cabbage, 
which they boil in their broth. They ufe barley in almoft all 
their victuals, ahd particularly for making a fort of hafty pud- 
ding. Their frefh meat they roaft or fry, but always firft par- 
boil it. Some make ufe of peas, and, rye-meal, to make a difh 
for the fervants. Whatever they boil or fry in their ftew-pan 
is always quite frefh, and they rather overboil all their fifh and 
fiefh-meat, becaufe -it goes very much againft them to eat any 
thing that is not thoroughly done. Their kitchen utenfils they 
generally have from Copenhagen. ‘Their pots and kettles are 
of iron, brafs, or copper, which they keep neat and fweet. All 
of them drefs their victuals very clean, except fome few, who, 
no doubt, are as nafty as elfewhere, but a whole country fhould 
not be vilified, much lefs involved in the fame feandal on their 
account. Thofe who have been abroad, and at ‘Copenhagen, 
drefs their victuals in the Danifh manner, and live as nice as 
folks do there; others learn from them, and in all other re- 
fpeéts every one lives according to his inclinations and circum- 
ftances.’ 


. There is nothing extraordinary in the garb of the men; but, 
the drefs of the other fex is uncommon. ‘ The women wear pet- 


‘ 
¢ 


ticoats, jackets and aprons of woollen cloth or bays, which 
they call vadmel, and over which they wear a kind of wide coat, 
with narrow fleeves, that reaches down to their wrifts. Thefe 
coats or gowns, are a hand’s breadth fhorter than the petti- 
coats; they are always black, and are called by the name of 
hempe, which is the fame the mens great coats go by. Somee 
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times they are faced with black velvet, and fometimes the work 
on them refembles pointe de la reine, which is very neat and looks 
well. Thofe that are rich, have wrought filver and gilt buckles, 
or clafps, which are only faftened on for fhow or ornament. The 
petticoats and aprons which are coloured, are bordered round and 
down the edges with flips of coloured velvet, or coloured filk 
ribbands, or a filk braid at the tie of their apron. Three great 
filver philligre worked buttons, and generally gilt, are fixed be- 
fore. ‘The poorer women have them of brafs. The apron is 
faftened to a belt, fet all round with filver buttons, or of brafs, 
according to their circumftances, and clafped before with a clafp 
of the fame metal and workmanfhip. Their jackets are always 
made to fit neat and clofe to the wailt, with narrow fleeves down 
to their wrifts, and are laced in all the feams with coloured vel- 
vet or ribbands, and faced down before with filk. On each 
fleeve near the wrift, are four or fix buttons of filver or brafs; 
and round the neck a ftiff cape is worn about three fingers 
breadth,. which itands ereét, and under it the wide coat is 
made to go. This cape is covered with handfome filk or black 
velvet, and a gold or filver braid round it. About their head 
they tie a coarfe white linen handkerchief, and over that an- 
other finer, formed like a tuft on the top of the head, and a 


. foot and a half high. Over this they place a filk handkerchief, 


or the poorer fort a cotton one, which is tied under the chin. 
This kind of head-drefs is worn by all women, whether fingle 
or married, and round their necks they have ufually another filk 
or cotton handkerchief. In fhort, their drefs much refembles 
what is met with in old pictures, and monuments in churches, 
except the head-drefs, of which I have not remarked any thing 
fimilar in auy other country. The young girls wear caps, but 
when grown up, they change them for thofe high heads. The 
richer fort have a deal of finery about them, confifting of filver 
and gilt philligre work, which they moit admire. Some large 
buttons of that fort of work, with coloured ftones fet in them, 
and faftened to their fillet, are worn a little above their fore- ° 
head. A bride on her wedding-day, wears a crown of filver un- 
der the white linen tuft that ftands up fo high on their heads, 
and on this occafion is ufed inftead of the filk handkerchief worn 
at other times. ‘They wear alfo two filver chains, the one hang- 
ing down behind, and the other in the fame manner on the breait, 
The Aempe or great coat, is never Worn during thefe folemnities, 
To the bottom of another chain; which hangs down before; a 
box of perfumes is faltened, with feveral partitions, and open on 
both fides. It is very often fhaped like a heart or. a crofs. f 
havé feen fome of them of gold. Several of the Ieeland ladies 
have trinkets to the amount of three or four hundred rixdollars ; 
and indeed their drefs is vaftly neat and pretty. The men‘ and 


womens fhoes, which moft commonly are all made by the wo- 
‘men, 
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* men, are oftheir ox’s hides, or for want of them, of theep- 
« fkins, which they drefs themfelves, by only fcraping the hair off, 
« and afterwards drying them. To fet about making the fhoes, 
‘ they firft foak the leathar in water, and when duly prepared, they 
* go through all the different operations, and feldom fail to fit 
« them exaétly to the feet, but fcarce ever trouble themfelves about: 
* fixing heels fo.them. Their fhirts and fhifis are ufually made 
‘ of thin bays or flannel, though a great many have them of coarfg 
* linen.’ 

Their houfes and furniture are very mean and inconvenient. 
The - people are- fober, honeft and induftrious; but not much 
fkilled in mechanics, and rude and aukward in their manufac- 
tures. ‘ The commodities they export are dried fifth, falted 
‘lambs flefh, fome beef, butter, train-oil, a great quantity of 
€ tallow, woollen goods, as coarfe and fine bays, or vadmel jac- 
‘ kets, ftockings and gloves, raw wool, fheep-fkins, young lamb- 
« {kins, foxes {kins of various colours, edder-down and feathers, 
‘ and formerly fulphur, but now not taken any more from them : 
‘ thefe are the chief commodities of this country.’ 

* The goods imported to Iceland are timber, fifhing-lines, to- 
‘ bacco, bread, horfe-fhoes, brandy, wine, falt, coarfe linen, a fmall 
‘ quantity of filk, and a few other things people in good circum- 
¢ ftances may have occafion for in their families, All thefe com- 
¢ modities are to be imported only by the Danes, who for this 
‘ purpofe erected a company, and have a charter from their fo- 
vereign for the exclufive privilege; fo that no other nation is 
allowed to trade there. Whatever the Icelander takes, he makes 
a return for in. his own goods, which if not fufficient, the ba- 
lance is paid in the above-mentioned money.’ 

They profefs the lutheran religion, and the ifland is divided in- 
to two bifhopricks. ‘Their clergy are poor, and their churches 
mean. ‘They are ruled by a governor and deputy governor ap- 
pointed by his Danifh majefty; this laft always refides in the 
ifland, and his falary amounts to about four hundred rixdollars. 
There is likewife a receiver or land-fteward, who collects the taxes 
and revenues, and accounts with inferior fyflelmen, who are perfons 
that farm the king’s taxes in different diftriéts. Thefe act as juftices 
of the peace; but there are two fupreme judges who are fome- 
times allowed deputies.. Every difpute relating to meum and tuum, 
is decided by the old Iceland law: but, the Norwegian law takes 
place in caufes relating to freehold property. Male criminals are 
put to death by hanging or decapitation: but women. are tied up 
in facks and drowned. ‘The book concludes with meteorol 
obfervations made at Beffefted in Iceland, from Auguft 1, 1749 
to July 1751. 

- On the whole we think this is a ooiek of merit, written with ac- 
curacy, modefty and- candour; and. though we-own ourfelves ig- 
‘ noyant 
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norant of the Danith language, we will venture to fay the tran- 
flation is well executed; in as much as the language is clear, co- 


herent and correét. 





Art. VI. 4 Supplement to the firft book of the Second part of the 
credibility of the gofpel biftory. Vol. II. Containing a hiftory of 
St. Paul, the evidences of the genuinnefe of his fourteen epifiles, 
particularly that to the Hebrews, with the times when they were 
awrit, and remarks upon them. By N. Lardner, D. D. 8vo. Pr. 


5s. Noon. 


R. Lardner’s fecond volume of this ufeful work contains a 
hiftory of St. Pau/, the evidences of the genuinenefs of his 
fourteen £piffles, particularly that to the Hebrews, with the 
times when they were writ, and remarks upon them. It confifts 
of four chapters, XI. XII. XIII. and XIV. 

CHAP. XI. In this Dr. Lardner gives us a brief hiftory of 
St. Paul, before his converfion, with a character of him. He 
then endeavours to fettle the time of his converfion ; which, ac- 
cording to the beft conjectures he can form, in regard to this mat- 
ter, muft have happened in the year of our Lord 36 or 37. The 
Doétor imagines that St. Pau/ was born about the fame time as 
our Saviour, whom he never faw during his abode on earth, not 
coming to Fudea trom Tarfus till after the period of our Lord’s 
miniftry. That he was made an apfof/e immediately on his con- 
verfion, firft preaching to Jews at Damajfcus, Ferufalem, Fudea, 
and other parts, and then to Gentiles. The doctor then gives us 
a hiftory of St. Paul’s travels and preaching, from the time of his 
eonverfion to his coming to Ferufalem from Damafcus three years 
afterwards, from that time to his arrival at Antioch in the year 
43- He then gives us an account of Paul and Barnabas com-~ 
ing again to the council at Ferufalem, and returning thence to 
Antioch, in the year 49. The doétor then accompanies St, Paul 
in his travels, from the time of his leaving Aatioch in the year so, 
to hiscoming to Ferufalem at the pentecoft in 58, where he was 
feized by the Jews, and after two years imprifonment, fent to 
Rome, and there releafed in the year 63. ‘The doétor is of o- 
pinion that Pau/ went to Ferufalem as foon as he cou’d, after he 
was fet at liberty, vifited divers churches, which had been planted 
by him, and then returned to Rome, where the chriftians being 
perfecuted as authors of the conflagration which happened there, 
* Paul, with many others, fuffer’d martyrdom in the year 64 or 
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CHAP. XII. In this chapter doftor Lardner confines him- 


{elf intirely to St, Paul’s Epiftles; and haying preyioufly ob- 
) ferv’d, 
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ferv’d, that to know the order of time in which they were writ, 
muft be attended with great pleafure, and will moreover. contri- 
bute to the right underftanding of them, he proceeds to fettle 
the dates of every one of them; where he differs from Chry/ofom, 
Theodoret, Grotius, Wolfius, Mills, Pearfon, and other writers, he 
gives us his reafons for it, which are, for the moft part, fatisfaétory. 
We cannot here enter into a minute detail of them, but refer 
our readers to the work itfelf, only fubjoining the doétor’s table 
of the epiftles, in the order of time, with the places where, and 
the times when, they were writ. 


EPIsTLes. Praces. A. D. 
1. Theffalonians, ‘ z 
2, Theffalonians. f Corinth ; 
Corinth. near the end of 5z 
Galatians. or f or | 
, Ephefus. the beginning of 53 
y. Corinthians. Ephefus. | the beginning of 56 
3. Timothie. Macedonia. 56 
Titus. } Mavedonia, b before the end of 56 ° 
or near it. | 
2. Corinthians. Macedonia. about O&ober 57 
Romans. Corinth. about February 53 
Ephefians. Rome. about April 61 
2. Timothie. Rome. about May 61 
Philippians, Rome. before the end of 62 
Coloffians. Rome. before the end of 62 
Philemon. Rome. before the end of 62 
Rome, 
Hebrews. or ¢i the {pring of 63 
Italie. 


The laft fe&tion of this chapter is employ’d in an enquiry con- 
cerning the epiftle to the Hebrews, wherein the author endeavours 
to determine, 1. ‘To whom it was writ. z. In what language. 
3, By whom. 4. The time and place of writing it. As thefe 
are matters which have been much controverted among the learn- 
ed, the doétor produces their various opinions, and then gives us 
his own, which is, that this epiftle was fent to the * Fewife be- 

, lievers 


* To this opinion many objections have been raifed, among 
which this is perhaps the ftrongeft, viz. that the epiftle feems to have 
been writ in Greek, but if it had been fent to the FewifS believers in 
Judea, it wou'd have been writ in Hebrew. 

_ © To which I anfwer, (/ays Dr. Lardner ) that aliowing the epift! 

* to have been writ in Greek, it might be fent to the believers in 

* Judea. If St. Paul wrote to the Jewifh believers in Paleftine, he 

* intended the epiftle for a general ufe, for all chriftians, whether of 

f Jewish or Gentile original. Many of the Jews in Judea a 
| ¢ Greek. 
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lievers at Ferufalem and in Judea, that it was writ t in Greek, and 
that there is no other reafon to believe it wrote in Hebrew, but 
that it is wrote to Hebrews, that it was penned by the apoftle St. 
Paul, which appears from the parity of ftile or phrafes in this 
epiftle, and the other acknowledg’d epiftles of that writer, and 
particularly from the conclufion, which bears a ftrong refem- 
blance to the conclufions of St. Paxl’s other epiftles: this, to- 
gether with the teftimony of many antient writers, induced the 
doctor to think that + St. Pau is certainly the writer of this 
epiftle ; laftly, the dottor is of opinion that it was writ either at 
Rome, or in Italy, near the end of St. Paul’s imprifonment at 
Rome, or ‘fooh after it; before he removed to any other country : 
about the beginning of the year 63. 

CHAP. XIII. The doétor’s thirteenth chapter is employed: 
in’ a difquifition, which we cannot think of any great * confe- 
quence, viz. whether the epiftle infcribed to the Ephefans was- 


writ to them. The doétor fupports the generally received opinion, 
see, that: 


¢ Greek. . Few of the Jews out of Judea underftood Hebrew. The. 
‘« Greek language was almoft univerfal, and therefore generally ufed. 
« All St. Paul’s epiftles are in Greek, even that to the Romans. And 
« are not. both St. Peter’s epiftles in Greek ? and St. John’s, and St. 
‘ Juric’ Yea did not St. James likewife write in Greek, who is 


« fuppofed to have refided at Jerufalem, from the time of our Lord’s © 


« afcenfion to the time of his own death? His epiftle is infcribed to 


« the twelve tribes fcattered abroad. But I prefume, that they of 
« the twelve tribes, who dwelt in Judea, are not excluded by him, 
but intended. Nor could he be unwilling, that his epiftle fhould 
« be read and underftood by thofe, who were his fpecial charge. 
« The epiftle writ by Barnabas, a Levite, or afcribed to him, was 
« writin Greek. Not now to mention any other Jewifh writers, who 
« have ufed the Greek language.’ . 

t One argument for this opinion is taken from the Greek paraxo- 
mafias in the epiftle, or the frequent concurrence of Greek words of” 
like found, fuch as Kaddrs % HAKS,—-ABATWP, unt wp,—empioncay, EWEL- 


eacbncar—(ewpacs x Touxcs.—peucar, x) wedrecav, &c. which feems . 


to be an argument not eafy to be anfwered. 
+ To this opimion of the doétor’s there are likewife feveral ob- 


jeGtions which he hath here fairly quoted, the principal. of which, - 


ethaps, is, the remarkable elegance in the ftile of this epiftle, fo 
vifibly fuperior to all the reft. Grotius, le Clerc, and Jacob Tollins look 
. On this objegtion as infuperable: Origin endeavours to remove it, 
by advancing that ‘ the fentiments are the apoftle’s, but the language 
* and compofition of fome one elfe ;? and our author’s conjeture is, 
that St. Pau/ might diGate this epiftle in Hebrew, and another, who 
was a great matter in the Greek language, write down the apoitle’s 


fentiments in his own elegant Greek; but who this affiflant was, is . 


altogether unknown. 


_* Nihil de Titulo intereft, (/ays Tertullian) cum ad omnes apoftolus - 


{cripferjt, dum ad fingulos. Tertull. adv. Marcion. L. 5. C. 17. 
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that it was writ to them, in oppofition to fome * modern writers, 
who affert, that the common infcription is falfe, and that this is 
either a general epiftle, or that it was fent to the Laodiceans, 
Our author produces feveral arguments in favour of the ¢ prefeng 
reading in our bibles, and particularly infifts on the teftimony of 
all catholic chriftians in all paft ages, by which it appears, that 
- there never was any notice or apprehenfion, for feveral centuries, 
of a various reading in the infcription of this epiftle. He confiders 
however, the f-objeétions raifed, and anfwers them feverally: after 
which ke concludes with obferving, that oppofition made to truth 
is often the means of eftablifhing it; and that it plainly appears 
from all the evidence which can be collefted on this head, that 
there is no more reafon to doubt of the genuinenefs of the infcrip- 
tion of the epiftle to the Ephefans, than of any other of the ac- 
knowledged epiftles of St. Paul. 

CHAP. XIV. In the fourteenth and laft chapter of this vo- 
lume, our learned author endeavours to prove, that the churches 
of Colofé and Laodicea were planted by the apoftle Pas/; though 
fome are of opinion, that the chriftians there were * not converted 
by him; to prove that they were, the doctor obferves, that St. 
Paul was twice in Phyrgia, in which. were Colofz, Laodicea, and 
Hierapolis; and that the accounts which St. Lue gives us o* 

ee 


* Amongft thefe are Mill, Pierce, Wall, Benfon, Wefttein, and fome 
others. 

+ * The pefent reading at the beginning of this epiftle, to the’faints 
* which are at Ephefus, and to the faithful in Chrift Jefus, is the 
* reading of all Greek manufcripts, and of all ancient verfions, the 
« Latin, Syriac, Perfic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and all other. It is alto- 
‘ gether. inconceivable, how there fhould have been fuch a general 
* concurrence in this reading, if it had not been in the original in- 
‘ {cription of the epiftle.’ - 

t The firft and moft material objeftion is, that there are in this 
epiftle divers expreffions not fuited to the chriftians at Ephefus, where 
Paul had been twice, and fpent three years, whom neverthelefs he 
addrefles as though he had never feen or been among, but only heard 
of them; “ wherefore I alfo after I heard of your faith, &c.”” chap. i. 
15.. To this Dr. Lardner anfwers, that many other texts might be 
A omen from the epiltle, that fhew the direé&t contrary, and prove that 
the apoftle knew very well the ftate of thefe chrifiaus, and was well 
acquainted with them. ~ 

“ * Some are of opinion, (/ays Theodoret ) that when the divine 
“ apoftle} wrote this epiftle, he had not feen the Coloffians. And they 
‘ endeavour to fupport their opinion by thefe words :” ‘* For I would 
“ that'ye fhould know, what great confli& I have for you, «and'for 
“them at Laodicea, and for as many as have not feen my face in 
** the flefh,” ch. ii. 1. ‘ But they fhould confider, that the meaning? of 
* the words is this: I have not only a concern for you: but I have 
* alfo great concern for thofe that have not feen me, And if he be 
if not fo underftood, he expreffes no concern for thofe who had feen 
* him, and had been taught by him.’ 
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Paul’s journies into that country, are fufficient to affure us, that 
he preached the gofpel there, and made converts, and planted 
churches in the chief cities; that the church of Coloffe therefore 
was moft probably planted by the apoftle Paul, and that the chri- 
ftians there were his friends, difciples, and converts, and fo like- 
wife were the chriftians at Laodicea and Hierapolis, none of which 
places were far afunder. 

















Arr. VII. The art of farriery, both in theory and praGice. Contain- 
ing the caufes, fymptoms, and cure of all difeafes incident to horfes. 
With anatomical deferiptions, illuftrated with cuts, for the better ex- 
plaining the firu@ure, and accounting for the various diforders of thefe 
ufeful animals. As alfa many rules relating to the choice and manage- 
sent of borfes of all kinds, and ufeful dire@ions bow to avoid being 
impofed upon by jockies. Wherein fome egregious errors of former writers 
are occaftonally pointed out. By Mr. John Reeves, farrier at Ring- 
avood, Hants. The whole revifed, correéed, and enlarged by a phyfi- 
cian. To which is added, a new method of curing a ftrain in the 
back finews, and the anatomy of a borfe’s leg, with fome obfervations 
on fooeing. By an eminent furgeon. 8vo. Pr.5s. J. Newbery. 












F all the treatifes we have feen on farriery, this, in our opi- 

nion, is the moft rational, becaufe founded upon the know- 
ledge of the animal ceconomy, and of the power of medicines, 
reinforced by the obfervations of experience. The author, inhis | 
preface, gives us to underftand, that a phyfician of eminence re- 
vifed his copy, and prepared.it for the prefs; and that he has 
added fuch a juft theory of farriery, as will probably throw great 
light on the art: he has alfo pointed out the errors of fome writers, 
explained the operation of medicines, and animadverted on their 
nature and qualities. ) 
_ .The external parts of the horfe are defcribed under their pro- 

. per denominations, by references to an elegant print affixed to the 

work. 

Though the nature of our plan will not allow us to give a mi- 
nute detail of thefe f{cientifical books ; and this is the lefs neceflary 
in the prefent cafe, as the prefcriptions in farriery have been often 
repeated with little variation; yet we fhall indulge the reader with 
a few quotations, which may not only be ufeful, but likewife ferve 
to give a juft idea of the merit of the performance. 

The properties of a good horfe are thus enumerated. ‘ There is 
* no man, though never fo well verfed in the knowledge of a 
* horfe, that is able to diftinguith all their faults at the firft view. 
‘ Some things ftand in need of examination more than once, 
* otherwife there may be very effential miftakes committed. 

‘ The thighs and legs fhould be clean, and free from every kind 
* of blemifh. The knees fhould be ftraight, not bending: the 

‘ fhia 
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fhin and fhank thin: the back-finews ftrong, and well braced, 
The finews and the bone fhould be evidently diftin&, in fuch a 
manner, as to make the legs appear thin and lathy, not full and 
round. The paftern jojnts fhould be free from diforders of all 
kinds, never large and round, for then they may juftly be faf- 
pected. Nor muft there be any fwelling near the coronet. The 
hocks fhould be lean and dry, not puffed up with wind; which 


you may know by laying your finger upon it, for the fwelling 


will readily change its place. 
¢ With regard to the hoof, the coronet fhould be equally thick, 
the horn fhining and greyifh. When the horn is white, it is a 
fign of a bad foot, that will wear out in a fhort time. A thin, 
weak foot, that is, when the horn is thin, is liable to be fpoiled 
in fhoeing, and by travelling hard on ftony grounds, by droughts 
in hot feafons, and by too much moifture in winter. The thin- 
nefs of the horn will beft appear when the fhoe is taken off ; for 
the verge all around the foal will appear thin, and the horfe will 
wince at the leaft touch of the pincers. But as this is generally 
not permitted, you may conclude the fame when the fhoe-nails 
are driven high to take fufficient hold. The heel and frog like- 
wife often are very tender to the touch, and fometimes one point 
of the heel will itand higher than the other. 
‘ A ftrong foot has the fibres of the hoof very diftin@, running 
in a ftraight line from the coronet to the toe, like the grain of 
wood. Some fuch feet will laft very well, if care be taken to 
keep them moift and pliable : yet if they are neglected when the 
horfe travels much, efpecially on ftony grounds, or when he 
ftands long in a hot, dry ftable, they will be apt to go tender 
and lame, when there is no apparent defeé in the foot. ‘Fhis 
happens from the foot being bruifed by the hardnefs of che 
hoof. 
‘ The greateft inconvenience attending a hard ftrong foot, is its 
being fubje&t to refts and fiffures, which cleave the hoof quite 
through, fometimes from the coronet down to the bottom. 
Thefe clefts being for the moft part in the quarter, feldom ad- 
mit of any other remedy, than extirpating the whole piece that 
lies next the heel. 
‘ A narrow heel is likewife a defect; though fome horfes feet 
are tolerably good when their heels are narrow, unlefs the foot 
is hot. When the heel is not above two fingers in breadth, the 
foot is bad. Both the feet fhould be of an equal fize, and not 
flat or without depth. But if fuch a foot happen to be ftrong, 
the hoof {mooth, the foal firm, and the frog not decayed, rotten, 
or flefhy, the horfe will then endure the roads tolerably well. 
But when it is like an oifter, with many rings or wrinkles, at 
the fame time that the foal is {oft, and the frog flefhy and fpongy, 
it is a very great fault, 

‘ The 
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* The heel fhould neither be too high nor too low. A high heel 
« caufes a horfe to trip and ftumble often, and to go unfteadily. 
« And low-heeled horfes, with very long, yielding pafterns, are 
« very apt to have their heels worn quite away on a journey. 
‘When the foot is too large in proportion to the reft of the 
€ body, though good in other refpeéts, fuch a horfe, at beft, will 
« be weak and heavy, as well as unapt for brifk, vigorous 
« adtions. 
‘ The hind legs fhould be free from the fame defeas as the fore 
‘| 
«The head of a horfe fhould be fmall, at leaft not too long nor 
¢ too large, rather lean than flefhy. ‘The ears fhould be fmall, 
« ereét, thin, fprightly, and pointed. His forehead or brow fhould 
© be neither too broad nor too flat, with a ftar or fhip. His nofe 
« fhould rife a little, and be well turned: his noftrils wide, and 
« then he will breathe more freely. His muzzle fhould be fmall, 
* and his mouth fhould neither be too deep nor too fhallow. His 
‘« jaws fhould be thin and fufficiently wide, not approaching too 
* near together at the throat, nor too high upwards towards the 
* onfet, that he may have fufficient room to carry his head in an 
* eafy, graceful pofture. The eyes fhould be of a middle fize, 
‘ bright, lively, and full of fire. The eyes are the index of the 
‘ mind, and difcover, in a great meafure, his’inclination, paflions, 
« and indifpofitions. 
‘The tongue fhould be fmall, that it may not be too much 
prefled by the bit. ‘The bars fhould be fharp, ridged and lean, 
and then he will be more eafily governed by the bridle. It is a 
good fign when a horfe has his mouth full of white froth; for it 
fhows that he will not eafily be overheated. 
‘'The neck fhould be arched towards the middle, arifing by a 
beautiful gradation out of his »reaft and fhoulders, diminifhing 
as it approaches towards the head; the mufcles fhould be diftinéy 
and not too full of fiefh. But this is no fault in mares, becaufe 
their necks are commonly too fine and flender. The hair of the 
mane fhould be long, thin, and fine ; if it be a little frizled, fo 
much the better. 
‘ His fhoulders fhould be thin from the withers, and pretty long 
and well raifed, with a gradual inlargement from thence down- 
ward, fo as to render his bofom or breaft neither too narrow nor 
too grofs. A thick fhouldered horfe is not only difagreeable to 
the rider, but he fooner tires, and trips or ftumbles every mi+ 
nute; efpecially if he has a thick, large neck at the fame time. - 
‘ When the breafts of horfes are fo narrow, that their fore- 
‘ thighs almoft touch, they are worth little ; for they have a weak 
fore-hand, and by croffing their legs are apt to cut ; likewife in 
galloping they are fubjeét to fall. A ,horfe of a middle fize 
fhould have the diftance of five or fix inches between his fore- 


thighs, And when he ftands ftraight upon his limbs, there 
* fhould 
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*-fhould be lefs diftance between his feet than between his‘ thighs 
‘near the fhoulders. 

» « The body or carcafe fhould be of a middling fize, in propor- 
* tion to his bulk; for when it is too fmall, the horfe is geherally 
¢.weak. His back fhould fink a little below the withers; but the 
‘other part fhould never be too low, but always ftraight, unlefs as 
« juft mentioned. In this cafe, the fore-hand will rife very well.’ 

‘ The temper of a horfe is a principal thing to be obferved, but 
* isnot very readily known, unlefs to fuch as are greatly accuftomed 
‘ to their tricks. However, there are figns by which their difpe- 
‘ fitions may be pretty well diftinguifhed ; for a vicious. horfe ge- 
‘ nerally lays his ears clofe to his poll, fhews the whites of his 
“® eyes, and looks fullen and dogged. Some have a frowning 
‘look, and carry anger in their countenance, which may _ readily 
‘be difcovered by thofe who have had frequent opportunities ef 
‘ obferving them. They feem to ftand in a pofture of defence, 
« holding up their heads very high, and advancing one of their 
*-hind legs forward, which they reft on their toe ; as it were pre- 
*. paring to kick the perfon that comes near them. When a horfe 
‘is very vicious, he pays no regard to the groom that feeds him, 
‘ nor puts on a more pleafant countenance. 


- However, fome horfes that are ticklith, will lay back theit 


‘ears, but they have a pleafant look with their eyes, and cateh 
* hold of the crib. Some do the fame from a playful difpofition. 
‘ A horfe that is fearful, and apt to ftart, often endangers the 
“ rider’s neck. It-is a difpofition feldorm vanquifhed till he is old 
‘‘and ufelefs, or harraffed by conftant travelling, which renders 
‘ all kinds of objeéts familiar, But this will be no abfolute fecu- 
‘ rity, if any unfual fight fhould appear. This temper may readily 
* be difcovered by his crouching, creeping and ftarting.’ 
There are many other marks to be obferved in the choice o 
horfes, which we have not room to tranfcribe. He then gives a 


compendium of the anatomy of a horfe, explained by plates that 


are pretty well executed. 

’ After this fummary, he proceeds to give a feries of judicious 
directions for managing horfes on the road, for preventing the .dif- 
eafes to which they are fubje&, and for the treatment of running 
horfes: then he expatiates on the operations and method of gyre, 
including bleeding and purging, rowelling; firing, gelding, nicking 
and docking. He next defcribes the difeafes and their cure, the 


‘apoplexy, the ftaggers, the epilepfy, cenvulfions, lethargy, palfy, 


gutta ferena, moon-eyes, fpots, films, and the haw, bruifes and 
wounds of the eye, puitules, abfceffes, and ulcers of the cornea, 
colds and coughs, fevers of various kinds, the pleurify and inflam- 
mation of the lungs, contagious diftempers and epidemical fevers, 
itrangles, ives or vives, afthma and broken wind, confumption, 
diforders of the appetite, cholic and gripes, worms, coftivenefs, 
lax and fcouring, jaundice, hurts and {trains in the kidneys, fup- 
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preffion of urine, ftrangury and pifling of blood, daibetes, furfeits, 
hidebound horfe, and mange, the farcy, critical tumours, fwellings 
from external accidents, molten greafe, the bone fpavin, the curb, 
oplet, jardon and ringbone, fplints, wind-galls, and windy-tumours, 
the blood fpuvin, wens, wounds, ulcers, glanders, the poll-evil, 
fiftula in the withers, ftrains, lamenefs, narrow heels, binding of 
the hoof, and fand-cracks, quitter, running thrufh and canker, 
greafe, crown-fcab and rat-tail. 

The book is concluded with an appendix, containing approved 
receipts, with the following account of the method of curing a 
{train of the back-finews, by Mr. Dale Ingram, furgeon. 

For a ftrain called a clap of the back-finevss. 

‘ Firft bleed immediately in the fetlock vein. 2. Bathe the af- 
* fected leg with the warm blood mixt with falt for half an hour. 
‘ 3. Foment the leg twice a day with flannels, fqueezed out of the 
* following whey made hot: 

‘ Take a quart of milk, and when it boils add half a pint of 
the oldeft and the ftrongeft verjuice, in which an ounce of roch- 
alum hath been diffolved: let this mixture boil, and you will 
have a ftrong curd immediately. Strain off the whey and pre- 
ferve the curd. 

‘ This curd muft be applied warm once a day as a pultice after 
the leg hath been fomented with the whey as directed. It mutt 
be bound on with a finooth roller. In about fix or eight days 
the inflammation will be affwaged, and then the a sg, - ftyptic 
charge mutt be laid on. 

‘ Take of the colcothar of vitriol, reduced into an impalpable 
powder, halfa pound, and mix it by little and little with the 
whites of two eggs beaten to a glair, adding as much ftrong 
verjuice as will bring it to the confiftence of a cold charge. 
Then fpread it on a linen cloth, and roll it on with a bandage 
four yards long and three inches broad, taking care that every 
turn be very fmooth. This charge frefh made muft be renewed 
every twenty-four hours. 

« Bleeding is defigned to abate the inflammation, which always 
attends this accident when violent ; to which likewife the whey 
will greatly contribute. The blood and {falt will ftimulate and 
cherifh the finews, and confequently prevent any farther flux of 
humours. The curd is a ityptic, and will help to reftore the 
elafticity or fpringinefs of the finews, and the cold charge will 
greatly ftrengthen the limb. Whereas, all oily greafy applica- 
tions relax and weaken it, and therefore ought to be fhunned. 
This method is likewife much better than a cure by bliftering 
and firing, for this laft method efpecially, is attended with dan- 
ger, and may do much more harm than good. Befides, expe- 
rience has fhewn the fafety and benefit of this practice.’ 
Country gentlemen and horfe-dealers will find their account in 
purchafing this performance. | 
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Mr. Sheridan’s Oration. i 


Art. VIII. An oration, pronounced before a numerous body of the nos 
bility and gentry, affembled at the Mufick-ball in Fifhamblesfireet, 
Dublin, on Tuefday the 6th of December, 1757, publifhed at their 
unanimous defire. By Thomas Sheridan, 4. M. author of the Briz 


tifh Education, Wilkie, Priis. 


R. Sheridan, whof= abilities are already well known to the 
public by his fenfible and judicious treatife on Britifh 
Education, hath in this oration given us fome further thoughts 
on the fame interefting and important fubje&t, and though the 
plan here laid down is calculated for the meridian of his native 
country, the perufal of it may be not unprofitable to an Englifh 
reader; we fhall therefore with pleafure take this firft opportunity 
of ‘doing juftice to the author, by a few extracts from this little 
performance. 

Mr. Sheridan, after a modeft apology to conciliate the favour 
of his audience, fets out with obferving, that one of the chief 
fources of the miferies of Ireland is the number of abfentees, which 
is greatly increafed of late years by the fwarms of young gentle- 
men who have been fent to England for education. The confe- 
quence of which muft inevitably be, that by finifhing their ftudies 
here, and marrying into Englif families, they make a perpetual 
alienation, not only of themfelves, but of their families. for ever 
from their native country. ‘ Thus is Jreland not only drained an- 
* nually of its rents, without any return, but deprived of thofe 
* members who have it moft in their power to contribute to its 
‘ advancement; and whofe prefence and encouragement are ab- 
¢ fplutely neceffary to diffufe a fpirit of induftry thro’ the peo- 
‘ ple.’ Mr. Sheridan then examines into the caufes and increafe 
of this fatal cuftom, which he attributes either to the views of fu- 
ture fortune propofed by parents, or to the want of good public 
{chools in Ireland. ‘ It is obvious therefore (fays he) that no- 
* thing can put a ftop to that growing evil; whofe confequences 
‘ are fo much to be dreaded by us, but fuch a reformation in our 
* fchools as will put them at leaft upon an equal footing wich 
‘ thofe in England. But if, at the fame times a method could 
* be found out, whereby, not only that point might be effected; 
‘ but our whole fyftem of education fhould be rendered more 
‘ complete, in every branch, than is to be found either in the reft 
* of the Britifh dominions, or in any part of Europe; no one will 
‘ hefitate to allow, that this would not only put an end to all 
‘ apprehenfions of ruin, from the caufe before-mentioned, but 
* would be the moft fpeedy and probable means of making this 
* country flourifh ; of raifing it to a ftate of honour, wealth, and 
§ power.’ ; 

The want of a complete education in Dublin, Mr. Sheridan 


obferves, * is owing to two caufes; the firlt is, a neglect of tnat 
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Ps Mr. Sheridan’s Oration. 


« part of education which is preparatory to it; the fecond, a totaF 
¢ want of that part which fhould finifh the gentleman.’ 

‘ Suppofe, therefore (fays he) that thefe two defects were re- 
medied ; that the fchools were put upon as good a footing as 
thofé of our neighbours, and rendered fuitable preparatives to 
the excellent fyftem of the college; and that afterwards a me- 
thod fhould be found to finifh the education of a gentleman 
more completely here, than in any of the academies abroad : 
muft it not be allowed that this would be the moft effectual me- 
thod of keeping our youth at home; as there could be no 
doubt in fuch a cafe, but that the whole fyftem of education 
here, would be more perfeé& than any in the known world ? 

¢ But if to this fyftem there fhould be other ftudies added, of 
more importance, and real ufe to Britifh fubjects, than all the 
reft ; if the ftudy of the Englifh language went hand in hand 
with thofe of Greece and Rome, and the long loft art of ora- 
tory were revived (the great utility of which I fhall not now 
expatiate on, as I have already given my thoughts upon that 
point to the public) can there be any doubt that we fhould not 
only detain our own youth at home, but that we fhould draw 
numbers from different quarters of the world, to receive their 
education here, either in whole, or in part ?” 

To bring this matter about, therefore, Mr. Sheridan propofes 
to erect and eftablifh a /sciety for the improvement of education. Anh 
improvement which our orator then informs us has been the ftudy 
of his life, even from his earlieft years. As the revival of the 
long loft art of oratory feemed the firft neceffary ftep towards 
this defign, he endeavour’d to make himfelf mafter of it, and that 
he might add practice to theory he had recourfe to the theatre, 
and for this very purpofe went on the ftage; where the affiltance 
and inftruction he was obliged to give to young performers threw 
new lights upon him, and became the means of opening to him 
fome of the fundamental principles of the art, which once known, 
it was not difficult thro’ time and application to trace the whole 
fyitem. * So that (fays Mr. Sheridan) it is now fome years fitice 
« I could have undertaken to fhew, that the art of oratory might 
‘ have been taught in thefe kingdoms, upon as certain princi- 
«ples, and with as good a profpeéct of fuccefs, as it ever was b 
‘. the rhetoricians of Greece or Rome; or as the arts of mufick, 
‘ painting, &c. are néw taught by their feveral profeffors.’ 

* IT am‘willing, therefore (continues our orator) to employ the 
*‘refidue of my life and the remains of my health, in doing the 
‘ beft fervice in my power to my country. But in my prefent 
‘ fituation I can no more venture to run any rifques. Before I 
‘ take-any farther fteps, I muft firft have an affurance, that if my 
* plan meets with approbation, it will alfo bid fair for fuccefs. 
‘ 'Phe beft affurance I know of, would arife from the éftablith- 


‘ ment of fuch a fociety as was before-mentioned. #f that were 
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* once accomplithed, I would lay my plan before them; which 
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is, 1ft. to qualify every young gentleman to make, a figure 
proportionable to his talents, in whatever profeflion or {phere 
of life he fhall make his choice, or into which his lot fhall have 
caft him; whether~it be the pulpit, the fenate-houfe, or the 
bar; whether he feeks for glory in the field, or prefers the quiet 
of a rural life: zdly, to qualify him in all the accomplifhments 
of 2 gentleman to make a figure in polite life, and to affift him 
in acquiring a juft tafte in the liberal arts, founded upon {fkill.’ 

‘ For this purpofe, therefore, a fociety compofed of learned, 
wife, and honourable members, to clear away all the difficulties, 
and to build up an exact model, would fave the grand national 
council much troubie, and give them leifure to attend to the 
more prefling exigencies of the ftate. 

‘ If it be ufeful, by the encouragement of agriculture, to im- 
prove the infenfible earth; by planting, and the arts of gar- 
dening, to adorn the face ‘of God’s creation, fhall the improve- 
"ment of the confcious owner of the land be deemed not. worthy 
of regard? fhall the care of ornamenting the nobleft work of 
God be thought fuperfluous? if the training of horfes, dogs, 
and other animals for the ufe or fport of man; if the breeding 
of finging birds; if the rearing of curious flowers, be thought 
objeéts not unworthy the attention of many focieties, eftablithed 
for thofe purpofes, fhall the rearing and training of their own 
children, be confidered by parents as a matter of lefs import- 
ance? if it be laudable to encourage the liberal arts, fhall. it be 
a work without praife, to infpire thofe, for whofe ufe and de- 
light thefe arts are encouraged, with a true tafte and relith for 
them? 

‘ If it be noble to erect ftately ftruGtures, temples of lime dnd. 
ftone in honour of the Deity, fhall it be lefs glorious to, build 
up man? to raife up living temples to the living God, and make 
them worthy of his prefence ?” 

Mr. Sheridan concludes his fpirited oration with thefe words: 
Upon the. whole, if the {cheme appears chimerical, ufelefs, or 


irrational, let it perifh, let it be obliterated, let no memorial of 


it remain. But if otherwife, may the author of all good works 
infpire your hearts with an ardent zeal, to promote an undertak~ 
ing which will redound fo much to your own honour; which 
will be produdiive of fuch benefit to the rifing generation, and 
hand down fuch bleffings to pofterity. May every true lover 
of his country, contribute ail in his power to raife Ireland to her 
former ftate of fplendor, when the youth of Europe crowded. to 
her from all fides for education; when, like a lamp fet on high, 
fhe illuminated the nations all around, when fhe had the Bieri ious 
appellation of the Ifland of Saints.’ 

As. Mr. Sheridan’s fcheme is undoubtedly a good gne, we 


heartily with him fuccefs in the execution of it. . There. is a .no- 
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54 The Principles of Negotiations. 


ble fpirit already raifed in the nobility and gentry of Ireland in 
fupport of this ufeful defign, which deferves our applaufe, and at 
the fame time merits our imitation. 
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Art. IX. The principles of megotiations: or, an introduion to the 
public law of Furope founded om treqties, Fc. 8x2. Pr. 4s 
Rivington azd Fletcher, 


, T a time' when the fcience of polities is fo univerfal, that 
every cobler prefumes to trim the balance of Europe, and 
intrigues of ftate are canvafled upon every cinder heap, this per- 
formance cannot but meet with a favourable reception. It is 
written by a very able hand; and is the more valuable, as the 
‘author recommends honefty and juftice as the moft folid founda- 
tions upon which political fyfems can be raifed. We have often 
with indignation heard it obferved, that ftates and ftatefmen were 
under an abfolute neceffity of praétifing fraud and deceit in thejr 
own defence ; that the common rules of public right and juftice 
‘were fometimes to be facrificed to the intereft of a community ; 
that a fovereign was excufable in over-reaching hjs neighbours, 
and taking advantage of their weaknefs, for the good of his fub- 
jets ; and that a minifter might be a very great knave jn his pub- 
‘lic condué, yet a very worthy man in his private deportment. 
“Such pernicious diftinétions ferve only to confound the ideas of 
‘right and wrong, to dazzle and perplex weak minds, and promote 
the purpofes of ambition, villainy, and corruption. Juftice is eter- 
nal and invariable, and its effence can never be diftinguifhed away, 
as it is an obligation in private life; much more ought that obli- 
gation to prevail in contefts or difputes, by which the happinefs 
or intereft of whole nations is afcertained. A prince or ftate has 
no more a right to retaliate fraud upon another, than a private 
man has to pick the pocket of a fharper who has cheated him at 
‘play. The Englifh, of all nations, have the leaft reafon to adopt 
thofe arts in their negotiations; for fince the beginning of the 
monarchy to the prefent time, they have been conftantly over- 
reached in all their political intrigues; and as this will be probably 
‘always the cafe, they may as well maintain the reputation of 
integrity. | 
The author of the work now before us traces the origin of ne- 
Otiations, enumerates the events which have contributed to unite 
all the powers of Europe by a reciprocal correfpondence, and then 
confiders the obje& of negotiations. In the fecond chapter he 
ronfiders the fundamental principles of negotiation. ‘ A prince 
* born with qualities, (/ays be) which we call heroic, may, for 
f fome time, raife his nation above itfelf: he can communicate 
-€ an unknown vigour to it, as a fever gives ftrength to'a dying 
_€ man ; but at his death, his exapfted country feels only its we 
| ft Rely 
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« nefs. Such a nation, fufpetted by. its allies, and an enemy to 
* its neighbours, wants only a fecond hero to complete its ruin ; 
‘ and a great man, in thefe circumftances, finds it very difficult 
‘ torremedy fome of the evils which a foolifh paffion for glory has 
* produced.’ 

Speaking of commerce, he fays, ‘If we compare the fortune 
of England with that of the houfe of Auitria, can we doubt but 
that a paffion for war is the caufe of the decline of a itate, and 
commerce the fource of its profperity? Henry VIII. left his heirs 
only a part of Great-Britain and Ireland; and Charles V. divided 
vaft provinces among his fucceffors, wherein he feemed to rule . 
over the reft of Europe. Philip IJ. inherits his father’s hopes, 
policy, and ambition. Elizabeth, on the contrary, refifts the 
artful invitations this prince made her, of taking part in the 
civil wars, which ambition and fanaticifm had kindled in France; 
and fhe ftops the courage of the Englith, who were naturally 
inclined to believe it concerned their honour to recover the ancient 
patrimony of their kings. ‘The one fatigues and troubles Europe 
with his eternal negotiations; he meditates only great projects 
of war; his armies are ever in motion: he fanfies he reigns 
already over his neighbours, and ftill he finds it impoffible to 
bring back to his yoke fome of the provinces that revolted. 
The other makes commerce the principal object of her policy. 
The Englith failed to the Eaft-Indies, formed fettlements in 
America, and on the coafts of Africa: they learned to improve 
the riches of their ifland ; and in proportion as they multiplied 
them by..their induftry, they were refpected by ftrangers.’ 
He tells us *‘ the Romans never engaged in a war that did not 
furnifh their public treafure with funds fufficient to begin a new 
one, which enriching even the foldiers, who had a fhare of the 
plunder, diftributed plenty to all the citizens. Such a people 
have a right to be ambitious. But, in our prefent fituation, 
war is only advantageous to commiffaries of ftores, and fome 
officers who think like them. Every campaign. increafes the 
debts of the ftate. The imprudence of our forefathers has left 
_a heavy weight upon us, which we with difficulty fupport, and 
our ambition would complete the ruin of our pofterity.’ 

This fenfible Frenchman feems to be well acquainted with the 
conftitution of England. ‘ Public power in England is not divided 
‘ into proportions, neceflary to give the whole ftate a common 
« intereft, and conftant condu& with regard to ftrangers. In the 
‘ perpetual balance of it, between the prince whe has a mind to 
« extend his royal prerogative, and his fubjeéts who endeavour to 
‘ preferve their liberty ; in the midft of the intrigues of fome am- 
‘ bitious men, who, by feigning to be attached to one party, en- 
* deavour, in effe&t, to turn the public paffions to their particular 
* advantage; the intereft of the nation fhould not be long confi- 
& dered in the fame light. By turns, the court and country par- 
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‘ ties prevail ih deliberations, and each one, conftantly follows 
‘ principles contrary to thofe of the party it has humbled. This 
‘ is the caufe wliy there are often convulfive motions in the body 
‘ of the ftate ; and this political conduct, ever varying, renders 
‘ half their ftrength ufelefs to the Englith.’ 

In this manner he charaéterifes our illuftrious ally the king of 
Pruffia: * There is a prince, who, though he conquered a rich 
‘ province, believed not that idlenefs and pleafyres were the term 
* of policy and of vittory. He corrects the laws, encourages arts 
‘ and all talents, opens new gates for induftry, and the commerce 
‘ of his fubjeéts; makes foldiers invincible by a learned and rigid 
‘ difcipline, of which his military courtiers give an example ; and 
‘ he manages his finances with as much ceconomy as vigilance. 
‘ Was it poflible for him to tranfmit his genius to his fucceffors, 
‘ or to fix his inftitutions on a folid foundation, the court of Berlin, 
‘, which, as-yet, is but a power of the fecond order, would foon 
‘ become the greateft in Europe.’ 

He gives us to underftand, that queen Elizabeth was the firft 
who thought of prefcribing rules for the different paflions that 
agitated the heat of Europe, and reducing them to a_ political 
fyftem, by means of dividing Europe into ftates nearly equal, that 
tlieir forces being in equilibrio, they might be afraid of offending 
each other. He fays the prince of Orange, afterwards king of 
England, corrected her fyitem, and prefented it to Europe in a 
more plaufible light. ‘ Initead of an equality among powers, 
‘ which was:only a chimera, and which could never hinder their 
ambition and hatred againft each other, was it poffible to eftablith 
it ; ‘he propofed only to limit the power of France, ‘and, after 
having reduced this kingdom to the ftate in which it was at the 
Pyrenean peace, to keep it irrevocably fixed in it: to the end, 
faid this prince’s partifans, that this crown and the houfe of 
Auftria, taken up with their rivality, may exhauft their ambi- 
tion and ftrength upon each other, and leave the:other ftates no 
caufe of fear. One would imagine, that Europe was to be made 
a kind of amphitheatre, where all the princes might peaceably 
enjoy the pleafure of fecing two great monarchies, that dreaded 
each other, tearing each other to pieces. To perpetuate this 
combat, which was never to be deadly, it was propofed to affift 
the combatant ready to fall, and put him in a condition of ap- 
pearing again on the ftage. 

‘ The prince of Orange, without doubt, knew the fprings that 
move .the paflions of men too well, to believe the fubaltern 
princes would concern themfelves any farther in’ the difputes of 
France and Auftria, than was necefiary to make them eternal. 
It was not hard to fee, that this great. fyftem, which: appeared 
calculated for maintaining the liberty of Europe, was invented 
to favour the particular fortune cf its author; who, being only: 
a citizen of a republic, had mced of an army. under his com- 
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* mand, and to wage war, in order to raife himfelf, in fome de- 
* gree, above the magiftrates and the laws. He. was fenfible of 
* the weaknefs of his fyftem, and forefaw that the pretended de- 
fenders of the balance of power would be often frighted at the 
¢ rapid and fudden progrefs of one of the contending powers; 
« that moft part of the fubaltern princes would be too timorous 
* to efpoufe, in time of need, the intereft of the weaker power ; 
* that fome of them would be gained over, and dazzled by a pre- 
‘ fent advantage ; and that the others, through indifcreet petition, 
§ would foon confult only their hatred.’ 

Our author feems to think that the Englifh are as ambitious by 
fea as the French are at land. 

‘ The proje& of having alone the empire of the ‘fea, and mo- 
* nopolizing all forts of commerce, is not lefs chimerical, or- lefs 
* deftructive, than the proje& of an univerfal monatchy on the 
* continent ; and it is to be wifhed, for the happinefs of Europe, 
the Englifh were convinced of this truth, before they learn it by 
their own experience. France has already repeated, many times, 
that it was neceffary to eftablifh a balance of power at fea; and 
has yet perfuaded nobody, becaufe it is the ruling power, and 
is fufpected of having a mind to leffen the power of the Englifh, 
in order the more furely to give laws to the continent.’ But if 
England fhould abufe its ftrength,. and exercife a fort of 
* on commerce, all the other ftates, that have fhips and failors, 
£ furprifed they had not before believed the French, will uhite 
* themfelves to them, and help to avenge their wrongs, If the 
* Englith are obftinately bent om conquering North-America; they 
* will force the French to turn their principal power to maritime 
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* affairs. They will wafte their ftrength; and the French, who, 


‘ by laying down their arms by land, will ceafe to be fafpetted ‘by 
« their ares will “9 the Englifth of many of their 
¢ allies.’ 
Our author lays it > down as a maxim that France and England 
are the rival powers‘ of Europe, ‘and. that other ftates are only 
fabaltern : he likewife treats of powers of the third order; and 
takes occafion to make this fevere remark on the conduc& of out 
late adminiftration. . « But what can politicians think of the man- 
* ner in. which the court of London made ufe of the fuperiority 
* of their ftrength this laft year ? They gave the French time to 
‘ make up a-navy, and to fend fuccours to America, where by 
* their tyranny they forced the natives to revolt againft them. 
¢ Having exercifed piracy, which was ufelefs to the main defign, 
* unjuft, and which thould have made them odicus, ‘they thought 
‘ only of faving Minorca, when fort St. Philip. was befieged. 
* The fquadron they fent to the Mediterranean was but a weak 
§ fuccour; and a long feries of faults engaged them, at length, 
¢ to kindle war ia Germany, which probably, by taking them up 
- * too 
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* too much on the continent, will hinder their thinking, 2s much 
* as they ought, of their fea-affairs and of America.’ 

His obfervations on alliances are extremely juit and pertinent; 
and though fome of them, at firft appear extravagant, they will 
be found very judicious upon recolleétion. ‘ The Englith, (/ays 
¢ be) far from underftanding their own importance, even in the 
< year 1734, did not know that they themfelves were the rival 
¢ power of France. Two men, well known in Europe, (Sir 
¢ Robert Walpole and Mr. Pulteney) fpoke then in parliament, 
¢ in the fame manner as had been done in the reign of king Wil- 
* liam II. that it was neceflary to maintain public liberty, and 
© keep up the balance of power between France and the houfe of 
¢ Auftria.? He'affirms that fince the peace of Utrecht, the houfe 
of Auftria is become a fubaltern power; and that England, by 
her fituation, wealth, and commerce, has taken place as the rivat 
of France. 

After having recommended the commerce of hufbandry, as that 
which deferves the principal attention of politicians ; and enumer- 
ated the inconveniénces of luxury ; he adds : 

* Tho’ I fpeak but briefly of the inconveniencies of luxury, ftili 
« I ought not to forget, that it renders even the riches ufelefs which 
© it procures for the ftate ; it is the charatteriftie of luxury to im- 
« poverith the richeft fubjeéts, becaufe their wants are {till greater 
* than their riches, when they give themfelves up to a tafte for 
© fuperfluity and elegance. The ftate is obliged to manage their 
« depravity ; they cannot be of any fuccour to it, but by its bor- 
« rowing from them at great intereft, or by finking the principal ; 
* and this fatal policy, which leaves no hopes to the poor of the 
¢ diminution of their impofts, increafes the tafte of the rich for 
* ufelefs expences, whilft it completes the ruin of families. 

‘ How far were the principles of the duke of Sully on com- 
“ merce preferable to thofe of Mr. Colbert! at leaft I think fo. 
* But if he had all the knowledge neceffary to pronounce a certain 
* judgment on this fubje&, I fhould fear that there are but few 
« ftatefmen virtuous enough to follow the footfteps of the firft. 
* If the lands be better cultivated; if a fort of abundance reigns 
« in the laft order of the fubjects, nobody will take notice of it, 
* or deign even to give attention to it. But if new fuperfluities 
« are invented in a manufactory, they are fet forth in palaces to 

* public view; the minifter who protects them is certainly rec- 
¢ koned a great man; and perhaps he has only given a eth 
* wound to the ftate.’ 

On the whole, we can confcientioufly recommend this book as 


@ judicious, entertaining, and ufefu) performance. 
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Art. X. A difcourfe on the nature and end of the Lord’s fuppers 
wherein is foewmn, in oppofition to Dr. Warburton, that it neitber is, 
nor can be, of the nature of a feaft on the facrifice. 

&i quid afperius dixerim, id non meis moribus, fed illius infolen- 
tiz, qui bonos authores violat, afcribas ; néfti lenitatem, at ftul- 
ta eft clementia duris verbis parcere cum iftt fit meritus de- 
teriora. 8vo. Pr. 15. Payne. 


S every thing relating to a point of fo much confequence 
and importance to a chriftian, as the facrament of the 
Lord’s fupper, demands our more particular notice and inquiry, 
we fhall make no excufe for giving this little tra& a place in the 
body of our Review, and laying our author’s arguments before the 
public as fully as the nature of this-work will permit. 
‘ It is a complaint of fome ftanding in the chriftian church, that 
what our bleffed Saviour defigned to be as it were the bond of 
union among all his difciples, is become (through envy of the 
devil) the feed of differfion ; and that, which was originally in- 
tended for a public teftification of our agreement in one com- 
mon faith, is by a ftrange pervertion made the diftinguifhing 
badge of fome particular perfuafion ; an inftrument of difcord ; 
and the fruitful fource of ftrife and debates: and that not 
through any obfcurity which layeth upon the face of the ordi= 
nance itfelf, which, to thofe who are content to be wife not 
above what is written, is plain and eafy to be underftood.’ 
The author of the plain account of the Lord’s fupper (a tra& uni- 
verfally read and admir’d) has there advanc’d that ‘ the Lord’s fup- 
* per being an inftitution of Cérif himfelf, men muft feek in his 
* words, and the declarations of his apoftles, for all that is con- 
* tained in it, or can be neceflary to a due partaking of it.’ In 
oppofition to this doétrine, our author obferves, many weak and 
frivolous arguments have been produced from time to time, and 
the fame leaven ftill continuing, hath lately burft forth thro’* a 
celebrated writer, who hath charged the author of the plain ac- 
count with miftaking the nature and end of this facrament, which, 
according to him, is not fo much the folemn and religious remem- 
brance of Chrift and his death, as it is that we may fea? upon the 
facrifice of the crof, and thereby have all the denefits of Chrif?s death 
and paffion conveyed to us. Whereas (fays the author of this 
pamphlet) the facrament of the Lord’s fupper was ordained, not 
for the participation, but the commemoration of the facrifice of the 
crofs, and of the benefits thence arifing to the church of God. 
Dr. Warburton afferts, that ‘* in thofe ages of the world, when 
* victims made fo great a part of the religion both of Jews and 
** Gentiles, the facrifice was always followed by a religious feafting 
. “on 


# Dr, Warburton, See his fermons, vol, fi. p. 54. 56, and 57, 
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« on the thing offered,” ‘* [From whence he would infer, that 
« fince the death of Chrift was a facrifice, it muft neceflarily be 
« feafted on by us.] Whether he be right or no in this affertion, 
_ * we fhall fee prefently : for Leviticus vi. 30. we read, “* no fin- 
“« offering, whereof any of the blood is brought into the taber- 
*« nacle, to reconcile withal, fhall be eaten.” ~ * And Hebrews xiii. 
‘ 11, 12, -we read, “ The bodies of thofe beafts, whofe blood is 
‘* brought into the fanftuary, by the high-prieft for fin, are burnt 
‘** without the camp. Wherefore Jefus alfo, that he might fandtify 
«‘ the people with his own blood, fuffered without the “gate.” 
« From which two pafiages of fcripture, thus placed together, it 
* appears beyond all poffibility of doubt or contradiction, that the 
¢ death of Chrift was a facrifice of that kind, which by the law of 
« God was exprefsly forbidden to be feafted upon.’ 

In fupport of this argument, our author obferves, ‘ that feafts 
‘ upon facrifices were indeed very frequent and familiar things, 
« during the times he fpeaks of ; but then the facrifices feafted 
* upon were of a very different kind from that, which the facr® 
‘ fice of the crofs is in the fcriptures reprefented to be; for this 
is therein fet forth as fuch a facrifice for fin [or fin-offering} as 
‘ by an exprefs law was forbidden to be feafted upon, as I have 
« juft now fhewn ye: and the only facrifices permitted to be feait- 
« ed. on by thofe, in whofe behalf they were offered, were what 
‘ are called peace-offerings, by which no expiation of any fort 
* was defigned, no atonement was intended to be made, no par- 
« don of offences procured to the offerers : but they were common 
« a&ts only of religious worfhip and homage, whereby they did 
« acknowledge the Lord for their God: in like manner as vacal 
‘ prayer and praife now are, which have fucceeded to the material 
* oblations of victims on the altar.’ 

If the Lords fupper be really as Dr. W. pretends, a faft om the 
Sacrifice of the cra/s, * it will follow that the death of Chrift was no 
« other than a peace-offering, by which no fort of atonement, 
‘ propitiation, or expiation was effeted; which I prefume he will 
¢ fcarce have the hardinefs to affirm: or if he will allow, that the 
« death of Chrift upon the crofs was a facrifice for fin, as St. Paul 
* aifures us it was, then it cannot be feafted on by us, becaufe 
« no fin-offering was to be eaten, or feafted on by thofe, in whofe 
‘ behalf it was offered,’ The argument, therefore, ftands thus: 

‘ No fin-offerings were permitted to be feafted on by thofe, in 
* whofe behaif they were offered. 

* But the death of Chrift on the crofs was a fin-offering, offered 
¢ in our behalf. 

‘ Therefore it cannot be feafted on by us.’ 

‘ Allowing, therefore (fays our author) the Dr.’s affertion, viz. 
«« That the divine inftitutor of this holy facrament intended ‘ft 
«« fhould bear the fame relation to his facrifice on the crofs, which 


“« the sg mapper bore to the oblation of the pafchal lamb,” 
a”; 
“yet 
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* yet it will by no means follow from thence, that therefore the 
* Lord’s fupper muft have the nature of a feaft on the facrifice 
‘ of the crofs, becaufe the annual pafchal fipper was no other 
* than a memorial of the original paffover, and of the benefits 
* thence arifing to the people of Ifrael, not the adtually feafting 
* upon that paffover itfelf: in like manner the Lord’s fupper now 
* is a memorial, or for the remembrance of the facrifice of the 
* death of Chrift, and of the benefits which we receive thereby, 
* not the attually feafting upon that facrifice itfelf, nor the real 
* participation of the benefits thence arifing to the church of God.’ 

Our author is furthermore of opinion, that St. Pau/in the * com- 
parifon which he draws between the heathenith, jewifh and chriftian 
feafts, did by no means intend that the Lord’s /upper muft be of 
the nature of a feaft on the facrifice. <« That St. Paul on the con- 
* trary cou’d not confider the Lord’s /upper under the notion, or as 
‘ having the nature, of a feaft on the facrifice, without being 
* guilty of felf-contradiction. For St. Paul hath told us, “ that 
* Chrift died for the ungodly; that he gave himfelf for our fins ; 
“ that he appeared to put away fin by the facrifice of himfelf; 
‘and that he was offered to bear the fins of many.” From 
‘ which and many other paffages to be met with in the writings 
© of St. Paul it is plain, that the death of Chrift upon the crofs 
* was always confidered by him to be of the nature of thofe fa- 
* crifices for fin, the blood of which was brought into the holy 
© place to’ reconcile withal ; ane therefore by an exprefs law was 
forbidden to be feafted upon.’ 

Our author concludes this pamphlet by remarking ‘ the frange 
¢ fatality attendmg many opponents to the slain account, who 
‘ while they were endeavouring to faiten, by forced interpreta- 
* tions, far-fetched confequences, and perpetual mifreprefenta- 
‘ tions, a fufpicion of focinianifm on the great author, have them- 
‘ felves either direétly afferted, or by meceflary confequence have 
‘ implied, fome-diftinguifhing tenet of Socinus,’ or of his imme- 
* diate followers, to be theirrea! belief, or opinion.’ 

In our extratts from this little performance, we have purpofely 
omitted, and-we could wifh that the author had alfo omitted, fe- 
veral fevere reflections on the character and ‘behaviour of Dr. W. 
fuch perfonal attacks we think in all controverfies, fhould if pof- 
fible be carefully avoided, and more efpecially, when they who 
take this liberty with the names Of others do not think ‘proper to. 
fign their own. . 


a 


* Cor. x. 14: &c. 
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Arr. X. Conjugal Love and Duty: a difcourfe upon Hebrews xiii. 4. 
Preached at St. Ann’s, in Dublin, Sept. 11, 1757. With a dedi- 
cation to the right bon. lady Caroline Ruffel, afferting the prerogative 
of beauty, and vikdicating the privileges of the fair Jex. 8vo. Pr. 
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HE fermon before us is afcribed in the daily papers (though 

his name is not in the title-page) to one Dr. Brett of Ireland. 
The popularity of the fubjeét, and the very extraordinary manner 
in which it is treated, together with a moft fingular dedication, 
have fo far exerted the curiofity of the public, as already to have 
brought it to a third edition. The great call for it among the 
ladies bidding fair for as many more. In the difcourfe itfelf there 
is nothing, in our opinion, (a few pafflages excepted) very re- 
markable, though it appears throughout rather to have been 
written by way of effay, in fome periodical paper, than as a fer- 
mon : the levity and jocularity of it being, in many places, high- 
ly unfuitable to the dignity of the pulpit. Senfe and abfurdity, 
ferious and comic, mirth and gravity, are indeed fo oddly jumbled 
together in this performance, that we fcarce know what to make 
of it. 

The doétor fets out very gravely and folemnly, to inform us 
that the bufinefs of this difcourfe is, 1ft. To affert the honour 
and dignity of the married ftate, 2dly. To fhew in what way both 
the honour and happinefs of it may be beft fecured: and to this 
end, after fome common obfervations on the celibacy of monks, 
and the aufterities of a cloifter, he proceeds to take to tafk the 
other enemies to matrimony, call’d libertines, who endeavour, by 
banter and ridicule, to bring this ftate into contempt. In this 
ig of his difcourfe we meet with a digreflive encomium on the 


air fex. 


‘ It is plain, and it is happy moftly for the family where it falls 
* out, that where that apple of gold, in a picture of filver, beau- 
* ty and virtue meet, they bear an irrefiftible fway over the hearts 
* of men: and where the heart is inflaved, the will is too faft 
* chained to be free; for the fame link will always draw both: 
‘ how many impetuous and daring fpirits, who have awed even 
‘ their fovereigns, and made whole fenates tremble, have been feen 
* fervilely crouching to draw the fmiles of a wife; and the con- 
* querors of the world, for thefe and other little endearments, 
* fain to lay all their trophies and laurels at their feet, fatisfied as 
¢‘ with a full reward, as if this had been the end and aim of 
* their toil.’ 

He then fteps out of his way to refute lord Bacon’s affertion, 
* that wives and children are hindrances to great atchievements,’ 
and alledges, in oppofition to it, that moft of the great heroes 
in the world have been married men; this naturally leads him to 
the praife of wedlock: what he fays upoa this is the beit part of 
his difcourfe. 

‘ By this fweet and intimate union (/ays the doGor) how are the 
* hearts of men cheared and comforted ? every evil of life allevi- 
‘ ated and leffened; every joy of it raifed and improved: where 


* the difpofitions tally and are mutually fweet, it is  biiGful, fo 
* truly 
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truly paradifaical, that he who is in it would hardly defire to 
thange it for another: it hath this, the greateft and only. in- 
convenience, that it ties our affections too faft to the world; fo 
faft, that we are with difficulty: weaned of that affetion, and 
hardly torn but by violence from it. 

* Without this partnerfhip, hardly any condition or fortune 
yields much content: a four and peevifh inquietude, which in 
the long run turns ever inte melancholy, grows upon the beft 
tempers in a folitary and fingle ftate, which the fweetnefs and 
chearfulnefs peculiar to the fex either banifhes or prevents. Be- 
tween man and man, the clofeft and deareft friendfhip rarely 
continues long, becaufe they never can bring their obligations 
and interefts to be the fame. Here the ties of both lead one 
way; and as the knot is indiffoluble, fo, for that reafon, may 
the friendfhip.’ 

A little after this, which is all very true, and not ill exprefs’d, 
the doétor begins to be jocular, and raifes our fmiles by the fol- 
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lowing facetious paragraph. 


‘ Men may not brook to be told this; but as I am here luckily 
¢ out of the reach of contradiction, I will tell them, that for the 
‘ little virtue many of them have, they are indebted folely to the 
‘ advice and example of their wives, agreeably infinuated at fea- 
fons when none other can reach them, and operating in a variety 
of ways that no words can defcribe; nor any judgment but 
theirs, who are ever with them, and about them, could diGate; 
as may be feen from the many inftances of fuch as turn idle con- 
temptible fots, to the ruin of their affairs and families, who 
ufed to be tolerably fober and decent, whilft they had the 
* awe and advantage of a curtain /e@ure.’ ‘This is furely language 
a ‘ttle too jocofe and familiar for the pulpit, befides that it con- 
veys in one part ideas much too loofe for the fubje& and occa- 
fion. 

The doétor then proceeds to lay down fome hints to explain how 
the honour of matrimony may be kept up ; here again he grows 
gtave and fenfible. 

« Let love (/ays be) tie the knot; let hearts be joined as well 
* as hands, and all the little incidents which are the common oc- 
* cafions of ftrife and vexation, will rarely happen, or if they 
« do, find an eafy remedy: where there is mutual love, there will 
‘ be mutual defire to pleafe, and defire will both beget and 
‘ quicken endeavour : it will either prevent or extinguifh every 
* fufpicious jealoufy, difpofe the party in the wrong to make fuit- 
* able acknowledgments, and the other grateful requitals.. When 


“ wn a“ hal “ 


.* afunder, it will inflame them with a defire to fhorten abfence ; 


‘ when together, it will be a fpring of lafting fatisfaction ; they 
* will part with regret, and they will meet with joy. 


* But 
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¢ But fill love muft have efteem for its foundation, and virtue 
‘ for its fuppert, otherwife brutal luft will as well deferve the 
name; and every trifling incident will give it fome allay : they 
who are cautious and difcreet in their choice feldom find reafon 
to repent : and wifdom in men, and chaftity in women fhould 
weigh moft in that balance, which is to determine their mutual 
choices; for the ftrongeft bond of chaftity and obedience im 
* the wife, is the opinion fhe hath of her hufband’s wifdom ; and 
¢ the ftrongeft bond of the hufband’s love, is the opinion he wath 
* of her modefty and fidelity.’ 

The doétor then defcends again into the familiar, and talks a- 
About wives clamors, and hufbands going to taverns, and very 
warmly recommends careffing and endearments, as the beft way to 
foften wives, and make them ob/fequious, The difcourfe then con- 
cludes very gravely and very properly with thefe words : 

_ © After all that can be faid, it is religion alone which can fecure 
* the joys and comforts of this and of every other ftate. Religion 
* indeed will not raife love where there was none before, but it 
* will always preferve if where it is: it will calm the mind, it will 
“ purifythe heart, it will regulate the defires, it will corre&t any 
* perverfity of will, it will give good difpofitions and confirm 
* ¢hem, check evil ones and fubdue them: it will make us mild 
* and traétable, and fober and chafte ; commence a kind of hea- 
“ ven upon earth, and lead to everlafting blifs in the heaven of 
* heavens hereafter.’ 

Such is doétor Brett’s fermon, which, as he informs us him- 
Self, in am advertifement prefix’d to it, was greatly admir’d; 
anany interceding to read or take copies of it: infomuch that he 
‘was eblig’d to print it, for the fatisfaction of his friends; to 
which he was the eafier induced, as it gave him the opportunity 
of paying * 20 unacceptable compliment to lady Caroline Rufel, to whom 
it is faid to have been dedicated. 

This dedication is indeed a moft uncommon and extraordinary 
performance, if we confider zo whom it comes, and from whom it 
came. ‘The prerogative of beauty, and the privileges of the fair 
flex, are no doubt very éntertaining and agreeable fubjetts, but 
fuch at the fame time as one would not expect to fee tacked to a 
eufcourfe from the pulpit, and by a doétor of divinity: but our 
‘furprife is ftill. greater, to fee the author in fome parts of it fhame- 
Sully * tranfgrefiing the bounds of decency, and addrefling a young 
dady of the higheft rank and diftinction, as well as the moft amiable 
and virtuous chara¢ter, in terms which it would be as unbecoming 
ap ier to attend to as in him to di@ate. 


>» “> © TS 
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* Sce the Advertifement. 
* We refer our readers to pag. xviii. of this curious dedication, be- 
ginning at, The learned have difiinguifked, &c. 
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. The dedication begins thus, ‘; 


« Mapa, 

‘ There is an Italian proverb, which fays that handfome girls 
* are born married: the meaning whereof is not what hath been 
* vulgarly fuppofed, that marriages are made in heaven: but that 
‘ fuch is the power of beauty over the human heart, that when 
they will, they may.’ 
} He then defires her ladythip to /ook out for a hufband; and after 
a little flourifh about the powers of /en/e, deauty, atid frrength, he tells 
us, that man is only a puppet, a meer paffive inftrument in the hands 
of women, edged and blunted, furious and bluftering, gentle and 
tame, as their fovereigns will and direct. In proof of this he 
quotes lian, Diodorus Siculus, Ariftophanes, and Valerius Maximus, 
&c. * who, each of them, tell us fome ftory or other about the 
fuperiority of women, and their power over their hufbands : from 
all which the doétor thinks he has a right to conclude, that * from 
¢ madam Eve to madam Pampadour’ (itrange language this for a 


aw 


' divine) ‘ the {ceptre hath ever been in the hands of the fair.’ 


‘See (fays our learned door) Henry, firnamed the Great: 
‘ In the cabinet, how politic and wife: in the field, how perfe- 
‘ vering, valiant and intrepid! was even he the fovereign of his 
* own will? no: but the fervant of Madam Gabrielle d’Etrees : 
* fee him attending her in her accouchment, feafoning her gruels, 
* and warming her flannels, doing all the offices of a valet or a 
‘ chambriere: his foul, we muft fay, was undoubtedly in her 
* hands, fhe could turn it whitherfoever fhe willed.’ 

The following is perhaps the moft extraordinary part of this 
extraordinary dedication. 

‘In the fifteenth century it happened, there lived a man in 
* France, Alain Chartier by name ; from whofe lips fo many Beaux 
‘ mots, and fine fentences had iflued, that Margaret Stuart, then 
‘ wife to the Dauphin, paffing one day with her attendants thro’ 
‘ a chamber, where.the good man lay afleep, taking it perhaps 
* into her head that poffibly his lips might be as fweet as the words 
e 


that came out of them, gently ftooped and gave him a kifs. 
_ € Whether 


* Alex. ab Alex. tells you, (fays the doftor) that his father, who 
by being a father had undoubtedly the advantage of good experi- 
ence, never had this faying of Thales out of his mouth, and was 
ever twitting with it all who came in his way ; thence proving, 
that whoever had a mind to be free, had this only way, to live 
fingle.. Nor is this, Madam, by the way, any prejudice againft 
marriage, for the fame is true of a religious ftate ; it alfo is a ftate 
of fervitude : but both are fufficiently recommended by this, ‘That 
the yoke is eafy and the burden light.’ 

The doétor’s application of fcripture in this place, as well as in 
many other parts of this dedication, is fhamefully loofe, and borders 
very nearly, in our opinion, on prophanenefs. 


Vou. V. Fan. 1758. F 
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¢ Whether the good man at that time was in atiy fuch reverie as 
might give him a fenfe of his felicity, as the hiftory is filent in 
this point, I know not. But this I know, that had I been Alain, 
and your ladyfhip the Dauphinefs, though I had been mafter of 
the fentences, 1 was going to fay, even author of the book of 
proverbs, I would have accepted this honour in compenfation 
and full payment for the whole, as of more value than the annual 
prizes diftributed by the academy of infcriptions and belles 
‘ lettres, or even thofe more renowned of old at the Ithmian 
* games.’ ! 

The doétor then tells her ladyfhip, that ‘ merit may as often be 
‘ found under a band and a caflock, as under a fword-knot or 
¢ feather ;’ and defires, that whenever fhe enters into holy wedlock, 
fome worthy nobleman of Jreland may be the happy man, and that 
he may be admitted the prief# of Hymen to light the torch, and tte 
the facred knot; affuring her ladyfhip at the fame time, that ‘in 
* no part of his majefty’s dominions, true primitive * Davideifm is 
‘ in higher repute or more practifed than in this ifland: which, for 
‘ aught I know, may have been the origin of the title it once had 
* of the Ifland of Saints.’ 

Enough has been faid upon and enough quoted of this /arprifing 
dedication, to give our readers a proper idea of its merit. Moft 
of them will probably imagine (as we do) that the author, how- 
ever fenfible he appears in fome parts of the fermon, is a little 
touched; and will therefore, with the noble lady to whom it is 
addreffed, and her illuftrious family, pardon the wildnefs and in- 
decency of it, and attribute it to their real caufes, dotage, and 
delirium. 


* In many parts of Ireland, this term is expreflive of the meeknefs 
and fubjeétion of hufbands. 
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Art. XII. 


PaRIs. 


N the phyfical obfervations lately publifhed at Paris, there is 
this very remarkable cafe of a woman who had a child come 
from her by the anus. 

A woman about 31 years of age, who followed the camp as a 
futler, fell from her cart on the pavement’; the was carried home 
infenfible. When fhe came to herfelf, fhe had violent pains, a 
great flooding, and a fever, with all the fymptoms of an approach- 
ing mifcarriage, which however did not happen. She was blooded, 
and the remedies generally given in thofe.cafes adminiftered. ‘The 
accident went off ; fhe was to all appearance well; and two months 
after fhe returned to the camp... She had. now and then fome re 
newals of her pains, but did not regard them, By the bones 
which 
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which came away, we judged it fhe was five months gone at thd 
time of the death of the fcetus, which we imagined happened at 
the time of the mother’s falling from the cart, as fle never after 
felt the child, and. her belly fell. 

Some months after, her pains returned with greater violence 3 
her belly fwelled, and a high fever came on, followed by a diar- 
rhza, with feetid ftools, and every fymptom feemed to indicate that 
fhe could not live long. On the 6th of O&ober the paffed, by the 
anus, a dead child, nature doing the work. The perfon who writes 
the obfervation, faw when he came, an hand and arm putrefied, 
and the flefh feparating from the bones, without the anus; the . 
head, equally putrefied, was in the paflage ; the trunk and other 
extremities followed by the affiftance of gentle oily clyfters, which 
were afterwards changed for vulnerary and detergent ones. As 
thefe humours, which fent forth an intolerable ftench, were dif- 
charged, the patient was relieved, every dangerous accident was 
appeafed, and though at firft the feemed in a dying condition, fhe 
recovered daily; fome gentle purges afterwards, and proper diet, 
reftored her health in a little time. But fhe had one inconvenience 
left, which was, not being able to ftand upright : fhe was obliged 
to walk with a ftick, her body quite bent. Had I confidered het 
complaint with all the attention I ought, probably I might have 
found out the caufe of this uneafy fituation, and cured my patient 
fooner. It was the under jaw which was difadvantageoufly placed 
in the rectum ; and being whole was too large to pafs, and did not 
come away till three months after, and then feparated ‘in two. 
This was the end of all her complaints, and fhe by degrees re- 
gained her upright pofition, recovered her ftrength and flefh, 
made the next campaign, and another afterwards, without feeling 
any inconvenience. She is juft returned from that of Minorca, 
and follows her ufual employ in the regiment, enjoying a good 
ftate of health. 





The following article was communicated by Mr. Pugh, an eminent 
Surgeon and man-midwife at Chelmsford in Effex: 


Art. XIII. 4 remarkable cafe in midwifry. 

| Was fent for, on the 25th of Auguit 17¢6, to a farmer’s wife, 

of a thin phlegmatic habit, about five months gone- with 
child; having undergone much fatigue in the harveft, the was 
taken with fharp pains and a violent flooding: on examining, I 
found the os uteri could but juft admit the end of one finger ; thatit 
was quite rigid, not the leaft inclined to dilate. I took eight ounces 
ef blood from-her arm, ordered a gentle opiate, fome reftringent 
Powders, with tin. rofarum. On the 26th I found her much 
the fame, only the flooding a little abated. She continued the 
‘fame medicines and opiate at night. 
. : F 2 Cn 
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On the 27th I found the os uteri quite clofed, the flooding in- 
tirely ftopped, having had no ftool fince the 25th. Hereupon I 
ordered an emollient clyfter. On the 30th the os uteri was in the 
fame ftate ; notwithftanding fhe complained of continual grinding 
pains with much bearing down; her pulfe was quick and de- 
prefied; was very feverifh; fhe had frequent rigors, and was 
very weak. I ordered the faline mixture with nervofe bolufes, and a 
mixture with mufk: her breaft and belly fell, and fhe complained 
of a continual nafty itinking tafte in her mouth. 

September 3, the fame fymptoms, but in a higher degree, and 
a delirium at times, fucceeded. I now gave over all hopes of her 
recovery, continued the fame medicines to the zoth, when I was 
fent for in a great hurry: I found her in great pain, with a con- 
fiderable flooding ; fhe complained of an odd pricking pain, which 
fhe had never felt before: on examining, I found the os uteri 
quite clofed, but fhe told me the pricking pain was higher up, on 
which I paffed my finger higher up, and found fomething rough 
and hard about an inch and half above the os tinez, and was 
fenfible it came out of the uterus. By moving it backwards and 
forwards, I got it between my fingers, and brought it away, and 
found it was the os occipitis of a foetus; a flimy matter followed 
of an extremely offenfive fmell. I ordered an injection to be 
thrown up three or four times a day, and fhe took a nervofe mix- 
ture with tinct. valer. and caftor, which method fhe continued till 
the 22d of December. Having paffed half the bones of the feetus, 
was grown ftrong, and got about the houfe, but was again feized 
with pain and flooding ; on examining, I found the aperture, by 
which the bones came away, quite healed ; three or four {mall bones 
now came away by the os uteri. January 17th fhe was taken with 
a flooding. March 18 it returned. April the 22d again. May 
10 and 20, June 7, July 30, Auguft the 19th and 26th. She takes 
the drops of valerian and caftor conftantly, and keeps fome of-the 
reftringent powders by her, which fhe takes when her floodings 
come on (I cannot call them her menfes, as they have no ftated 
periods, and are in too large quantities). At each return fome bones 
come away. The 26th of Auguft lait, one of the fcapule, and the 
os femoris, came away; fhe is ftrong and able to go about her 
bufinefs, but is very fenfible fhe feels more bones in the uterus. 





Art. XIV. Difputationes ad morborum biftoriam 8 curationem fa- 
cientes, quas colligit, edidit ©F recenfet, Albertus Hallerus. Lau- 


fannae, 1757+ 


Hefe differtations make up three pretty large volumes in 4to. 

and are chiefly the thefes which ftudents in phyfic publifh’d 

when they took their degrees. Dr. Haller having already pub- 
lifhed feveral volumes of the: fame fort relating to anatomy 
furgery, 
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furgery, was willing to have his work more compleat, by adding 
a collection of thofe which regarded the hiftory and cure of dif- 
eafes. To the two firlt volumes the doétor has fubjoin’d a tables 
giving a fhort abftraét of the contents of each differtation ; and his 
printer promifes us, that a table for the third will be foon publith- 
ed, together with the remaining volumes of this colle&tion. Dr. 
Haller, with fome concern, tells us in his preface, that, upon 
reading over again the forty differtations of which the firft volume 
is compofed, he was convinced that there was a much greater 
{carcity of ufeful pieces of this fort relating to phyfic than to ana- 
tomy and furgery. Of the truth of this we are fully fatisfied from 
the perufal of thefe. volumes; and indeed what can be expeéted of 
much pra¢tical ufe from young men who have had no experience ? 
The accounts of thofe too, who in early life have had a little prac- 
tice, are often to be fufpeéted; and we have feveral inftances in 
this colle€tion, where, undoubtedly, things have been mifrepre- 
fented, becaufe they were feen through the medium of a darling 
theory. We apprehend this publication will be of fimall ufe to 
thofe who are acquainted with prattice. Befides, their patience 
will be foon exhaufted by the trite refleétions and great number of 
frivolous quotations which look you in the face almoft in every 
page. Anatomy and furgery are better fubjetts to exercife the 
genius of young men, than the praétice of phyfic; and therefore 
we could have wifhed that doctor Haller had employed the time 
he fpent in reading and feleCting thefe thefes from amidit the im- 
menfe number he is poffeffed ot, upon his own fyftem of phyfio- 
logy, that fo great a work might have had the foie benefit of lis 

leifure. | 
The defign of fuch performances is only to convince the pro- 
feffors of phyfic, that the authors have been at due pains in their 
ftudies ; and when that end is anfwered, it is of very little confe- 
quence what becomes of them afterwards. We would not, how- 
ever, be underftood to mean that no pieces of this kind are 
worth preferving, or deferve a republication; or that there are 
‘none in this coileGtion worthy ofa reading. Dr. Defhais’s differta- 
tion in particular (to quote one from this collection) is very curi- 
ous, and gives us feveral inftances of the good effects of electricity 
in hemeplegias; but furely, unlefs very great care is taken in ma- 
king a colleCtion of this nature, the buyers of it will have little rea- 
fon to thank the editor for his trouble. We are forry to fay that 
there are too many in this colle€tion unworthy of that ftamp of va- 
lue which doctor Haller has given them. Who, for inftance, can 
read Harines’s treatife De caufa mortis maniaci, and Boenneken’s 
Biga cafuum de mania, without being obliged to call doctor Hal- 
ler’s tafte and judgment upon medical fubjects in queftion? In the 
firft of thefe, doctor Harmes having given an account of what ap- 
peared remarkable in the body of a maniac, which was ditieCted in 
the anatomical theatre, tells us, that this cafe gives him an oppor- 
F 3 | tunity 
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tunity of inquiring into the true origin of the difeafes with which 

is perfon was afflited, and into the caufe of her death. One 
would think this a very bold undertaking for a man who expreff- 
ly fays that he knew nothing of this woman’s hiftory. But where- 
fore fhould he be difmayed, who could call to his affiftance 150 
definitions, axioms, lemma’s, problems, theorems, fcholia, co- 
rollaries, hypothefes, &c. Se. by which indeed he has atchieved 
all this, and a great deal more. ‘lwo or three quotations from 
this author may not be difagrecable. § 3. Delirare is dicitur, qui 
delirio laborat. § 7. Purulentum dicitur id, quod pure repletum 
eft. As for corollories, take the following; § 66. Quo magis vero 
vas quoddam diftenditur, eo magis quoque pori ejus dilatantur. 
§ 68. Quo magis vas extenditur, eo facilius rumpitur. So much 
for doétor Harmes, whofe performance we think a very miferable 
one; and it is now time to return to doctor Boenneken, whofe 
two maniac cafes are no more than ftrong deliriums in fevers, 
which went off in a few days, by fweat, and turbid urine. The 
doétor afcribes the wonderful recovery of thefe patients to affes 
blood, which, however we will venture to affirm, that had the 
fame quantity of his own been admininiftered, the effeéts could 
pot have been lefs remarkable. The prefcription will perhaps 
prove entertaining, and therefore we give it. 

R. Panni lintei fangu. Aflin. imbute & fice. trium digit. latit. 
& unius digiti longi. Herb. Anagallid. fl. punic. (ob defec- 
tum Aquz ejufdem herbe) Manip. fem. Inf. in Aqua font. 
fervid. q. f Colat. Rec. Uncias iv. D. ad Vitr. S. fumatur 
ter die tertia pars. 

His reflections on thefe cafes are very many, but very trifling 
and abfurd. He has given us an infinite number of quotations to 
help him out in the account he gives of the operation of affes 
blood, which only ferve to heighten our contempt of his medical 
abilities, (he had been many years in practice when he wrote this) 
and put us out of conceit with fuch authors as were moft fami- 
liar with him. 

Dr. Halier, for whom we have a great regard, has had his time 
fo much otherwife occupied, that he has not been able to attend 
~to praGtice, and therefore had better have engaged fome of his 
friends, who were more converfant with it, to have undertaken 
this labour. This collection, however, may ferve ftudents by way 
of dictionary, or as an index to the authors who have treated on 
the difeafes which are here mentioned. If any body would take 
the trouble of colleéting the firft efflays of men of great emi- 
nence, fuch as Harvey, Pitcairn, Mead, &c. the world would 
certainly be grateful to him, as the collection would be a fubje& 
of great curiofity. 

Before we finifh this article we will obferve, that doftor Lamber- 
gen’s famous treatife on the ufe of the folanum in cancerous dif- 


cafes js in this colle€tion. ‘The woman whofe cafe is moft circum- 
fiantially 
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ftantially related, took an infufion of above fix drachms of this 
plant dried, in about fix months time, and was cured of a difeafe 
in her breaft, which was judged to be a cancer. As this diforder 
however, was but of 2 fhort ftanding, (the darting pains begin- 
ning when her menfes had decreafed in quantity) pediluvia and 
proper emmenagogues ufed to promote that evacuation, which 
had the defired effeét. Opiates taken twice a day, for the firft 
month, and occafionally afterwards; external applications ufed, 
in which were both mercury and opium ; together with large vefi- 
cations in the leg, foot, and hand (attended with great pain) 
from which a great difcharge was made. We cannot, from all thefe 
circumftances confidered, help concluding, that the folanum had 
not fo fair a tryal in this cafe, as fome people have imagined. 
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V Art. 15. The political Freethinker : or, a real and impartial inquiry into 
the caufes of our late mifcarriages, and our prefent melancholy fituation. 
The fecond edition. 8vo. Pr.is. Scott. 


Servat multos fortuna nocentes. Lucan, 
In tantas brevi creverant opes, feu maritimis feu terreftribus fractibus, 
feu multitudinis incremento, feu fanétitate difciplinz, Liv. 


fEtas Parentum pejor Avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiofiorem. Hor, 


HIS politician fays, we have committed a triennial error, 

i Fighting when we foould not—and blufering when we foould fight. 
Such is the text of his political difcourfe : but, though it be his text, 
we cannot think it as true as the gofpel; for we do not remember 
that we have fought at all. Talking of the affairs of the continent, 
he tells us, ‘ the only hero of the age is facrificed by monfters,’ 
namely, the Auftrian eagle, the Gallic cock, and the Ruffian bear.—Live 
and learn, as the faying is. We never before knew that the eagle, 
the cock, and the bear, were monfters. ‘The potentates fignified by 
thefe emblems, may be montters of iniquity ; but we cannot think 
that even a bear, though a brute, can be deemed 2 monfter of 
nature. 

Our politician with more reafon hints, that if we had not rafhly 
engaged in an unneceffary alliance with the king of P a, the war 
in Germany would never have been kindled, and this nation would 
have faved above two millions already expended for its fupport.. We 
are of the fame opinion, and in divers other articles agree with the 
fentiments of the Political Freethinker. 





/Art. 16. An inquiry into a late very extraordinary phyfical tranfaGion at 
E—xn. In al letter to an apothecary at W. rin B——ks. By 
Ch B—n, furgeon at Ch——y. 8v0. Pr.is. J. Cooke 
and J}. Coote. 


This pamphlet relates to a private tranfa€tion, which is truly de- 
plorable. It is the expoftulation of a fond parent who has loft a 
darling child, (as he conceives) by the ignorance, felf fufficiency, and 
double-dealing of the apothecary to whom the letter is addrefled. It 
is warm, pathetic, fenfible, and fevere, and will not fail to intered 
the bu mane reader. Ar 
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V Art. 17. The caufes of the prefent high price of Corn and Grain, anda fate 
of the abufes and impofitions pradtifed upon the public im general, and the 
poor in particular, by the millers or meal-men; with bints fora law, 
for reducing the prefent price of corn, to prevent its ever rifing fo high 
for the future, and for correcting and preventing the abufes and impo- 
fitions of the millers or meal-men, 8v0. Pr.6d. M. Cooper. 


The Pamphlet is dedicated to Earl Brooke, and feems to be 
written by a perfon who thoroughly underftands the fubject. He 
imputes the high price of corn to the practices of farmers and mil- 
lers, who have of late years monopolized the grain; to the ex- 
portation of it, and to the ays confumption made by diftillers. He 
difcovers the impofitions of meal-men, in monopolizing the flour, in 
debafing its quality, and in exacting exorbitant profits. He explains 
the ill effects of the miller’s buying corn by fample, and by more than 
ftatute meafure, and of his felling meal by wholefale to fecond and 
third hands. In order to remove or re¢tify thefe abufes, he propofes 
that the millers fhould be refrained from felling meal, and confined 
to grinding and drefling only ; and that the farmers fhould be com- 

elled to bring their corn to market, under certain reftri¢tions. 

his piece concludes with fome judicious hints for a law, which we 
hope will engage the attention of the legiflature: for the grievances, 
whjch the author means to redrefs, are become quite intolerable. 


Jj Art. 18. The nature of bread, bonefily and difooneftly made; and its ef- 
Ses as prepared at prefent on unhealthy and healthy perfons. With a fure 
way af difcovering allum, and other mixtures in bread. And an eafy 
method of making it in private families. To which are added, fome 
thoughts addrefjed to the legiflature for the relief of the poor. By Fames 
Manning, M.D. 8v0. Pr.6d. Davis. 


Here we have a warm remonftrance on the fame fubje& with that 
of the foregoing article, dedicated to the fociety for the encourage- 
ment of arts and manufadures. | 

The author, after having drawn a fhort but pathetic pi€ture of the | 
difeafes and deaths occafioned by adulterated bread, proceeds to ex- | 
plain the difference between the bread that is genuine and that which 
is fophilticated: then he accounts for the manner in which flour was 
firft adulterated by meal-men. He declares, that the ingredients 
ufed for this purpofe are bean-flour, chalk, whiting, flacked lime, 
allum and bone-afhes. The bones commonly ufed for the occafion 
are fuch as have been thrown from fervants tables into the duft- 
bafket, and thence upon dunghils, where they are gnawn by dogs : 
after this, they are boiled to get out the fat by people who make a 
trade of it; and as they come from the coppers, they are burned to 
a white powder, which is often mixed in a very large quantity with 
the flour for bread: there is likewife another Soisnaaliot of a more 
mifchievous quality, which produces fuffocation. The bakers find- 
ing, by experience, that this bread occafioned coftivenefs, have lately 
mixed it with jalop ; and this has been produétive of diarhzas. 

His method of difcovering bad bread, may be ferviceable in fa- 
milics, and therefore we will infert it in his own words ; 
2 : The 
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* The firft requifite is to have a loaf of genuine bread made at 
* home, as we fhall direét hereafter. ‘On comparifon, this will be 
‘ found mellow, foft, {weet to the tafte, agreeable to the f{mell, and 
‘ brown on the furface ; more or lefs, according to the degree of 


-¢ baking. . The view of this, with the fophifticated common bread, 


‘ will thew. the difference fooner than all words. 

‘ Where fuch a loaf is not at hand, a French-roll w ll,-in fome 
‘ degree, anfwer the purpofe : for the lightnefs requifite in this kind 
of bread, does not admit the fame quantity of the pernicious ingre- 
dients ; and though far from pure, it will fhow the common bread 
in a very ill light upon comparifon. 
‘ If bread be browner than it ought, hard and crumbly, there is 
‘ bean-flour mixed. with the wheat, and probably no other ingre- 
‘ dient. This is perhaps ‘the moft defirable bread that can be had in 
* a time of general adulteration. 

‘ If it be white and crumbly, there is probably bean-flour, whit- 
; ing and a'lum. 

‘ If it be white and heavy, there is reafon to fufpect flak’d lime. 

‘ If it be white, brittle, and cloie, mouldering into crumbs as it is 
‘ touched, probably there is flai’d lime and bone-athes in it. 

‘ If it be heavy and brittle, whiting is moft likely to be: the prin- 
‘ cipal ingredient. There is bread fo loaded with this, that it will 
* fink like a ftone in water. é 

‘ If it be heavy, rough, and folid, there is reafon to fufpect jalop ; 
* for it is the quality of that drug to prevent lightnefs. 
For a further analyfation take what follows : ‘ the regular method 
to detect the fraud is this : cut off the cruft from a loaf, and fetting 
that afide, cut the crumb into very thin flices: break thefe, but 
not very {mall, and put them into a glafs cucurbit, with a large 
quantity of water. Set this, without fhaking, in a fand) furnace, 
and let it ftand, with a moderate warmth, four and twenty: hours. 
‘ The crumb of the bread will, in this time, foften in all its parts, 
* and the ingredients will feparate from it. The allam will diffolye 
‘ in the water, and may be extracted from it in the ufual way. The 
‘ jalop, if any have been ufed, will {wim upon the top in a coarfe 
‘ film, and the other ingredients, being heavy, will fink quite to the 
‘ bottom. Thefe are the principal; and the pap being poured off, 
there will remain the chalk, bone-afhes, or whatloever.elfe was ufed, 
in a white powder at the bottom. 
‘ This is the beft and moft regular method of finding the deceit; 
* but as cucurbits and fand furnaces are not at hand in private fami- 
* lies, there is a more familiar method. 
“ Let the crumb of a loaf be fliced as before direéted, and put 
with a great deal of water into a large earthen pipkin. Let this 
be fet over a very gentle fire, and kept a long time moderately 
hot ; and the pap being poured off, the bone-afhes, or other ingre- 
dients, wil] be found at the bottom.’ 
He afterwards gives directions for baking bread at home, and 
employs the remaining fheets in fenfible obfervations on the prefent 
yillainous praclice of ingrofling—The amphlet we heartily recom- 
ypend to the perufal of all thofe who with well to their country. 
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They will rather eat their coleworts raw, than run the rifque of fee- 
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Art. 19. 4 modeft apology in defence of the bakers. Againft a certain 
pamphlet, called poifon deteded. By Sampfon Syllogifm, a baker, 8vo. 
Pr. 1s. Scott. 


This is a fevere piece of irony againft the venerable fraternity of 
bakers. But, indeed any fort of irony is too gentle for them, if the 
ition on which this performance 1s founded, be actually true: 
namely, that the bread we eat is not made of wheat-flour, but com- 
fed of whiting, chalk, lime, allum and powdered bores. If this 
Sosnally the cafe, it is a very ferious matter ; and even though thefe 
ernicious ingredients are not ufed in fuch large proportions to the 
our, as the author of Poison dete&ed affirms ; yet if they are ufed at 
all, no punifhment can be too fevere for thofe villains who have thus 
contributed to the death and deftruétion of their fellow-creatares.— 
When we had occafion to take notice of the performance, intitled 


- Poifon dete&ed, we expreffed our abhorrence of fuch practices. We 


upon the whole, recommended that pamphlet to the perufal of the 
wblic : we therefore, are not a little furprized to find ourfelves men- 


‘tioned with expreffions of acrimony, in this pamphlet which we take 


to be the production of the fame author. He taxes us with having 
damned whole books, without one argument to fupport the fentence ; 


‘but we are confcious of ne fuch practices, except in a few produc- 


tions which we found too wretched to bear perufal.— Whatever 
grudge this gentleman may have to us, for the freedom of our re- 
marks, we fhall always be glad to co-operate with him or any other 
perfon, in deteéting and expofing thofe enormities that are committed 
againit the lives of our fellow-creatures: and we apprehend, he 
would do greater fervice to the community by publifhing the parti- 
eular difcoveries he has made on this aed with proper atteftations, 


than by iffuing into the world general obfervations, let them be 


ever fo poignant and appofite. 

We unde?ftand from undoubted authority, that above a tun of 
chalk has been lately difcovered in the houfe of a country miller, 
who had no purpofe to ferve by it, but that of adulterating his flour. 
We are likewife informed, that a gentleman found means to gain 
admittance into a place where he faw above fixty facks of ground 
bones, and a great heap amafled for the fame procefs, among which 
he diftinguifhed feveral bones of the human body. Thofe bones are 
not ufed in this manner, until after the oil has been extraéted from 
them for other purpofes ; fo that what remains, is little more than 


earth and afhes. One cannot, without horror, reflect upon fuch an 


infamous practice : a practice that demands the immediate interpo- 
fition of the legiflature. How. muft a woman of any delicacy, re- 


dith her breakfaft, when fhe reflects that poflibly fhe maybe eating the 


bones of her own relations, nay even, (horret animus!) of her own 


children ! 


We are perfuaded that thefe abominable adulterations, have owed 
their origin to the vitious tafte of thofe, who in the choice of their 
edibles, facrifice every confideration of health and appetite, to the 
filly gratification of the eye. They cannot eat veal until the natural 
colour is bleached away by repeating bleedings, fo that-hardly a dro 
of red blood is left in the body, and the animal is a€tually difeafed. 
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ing their colour faded by boiling: they will turn their eyes with 
loathing, from a loaf that has any refemblance in hue'to the grain of 
which it ought to be compofed; and thus lay the millers and bakers 
under a neceflity of inventing impofitions to deceive them. Be it 
their portion, therefore, and theirs only, to eat bread compounded of 
allum, chalk, whiting, and human bones. 


VArt. 20. The Secret Expedition. A farce. In twoaéis. Asit bas been 
reprefented upon the political theatre of Europe, with the highs? ap- 
plaufe, 8v0. Pr.6d. Scot. 

A very fad farce indeed !—fo very fad, that we fhall not dwell 
upon the fubject : though we cannot help obferving, that the author, 
among his Dramatis Perfone, confifting of Buzzard, Geofe, Cuckoo, &c. 
mee mare with great propriety introduced himfelf under the name 

ofterél. 


¢ Art. 21. A letter from a porter in the city, to the Lords awd Commens of 


Great Britain, affembled in parliament at Wefiminfler, on Thur, 

December the firf, 1757. 8ve. Pr.6d. M. Cooper. : a 

This facetious performance is a meagre pun upon the word frank; 
fpun out to thirty pages. Now we will be fo frank as to tell the au- 
thor, on the fuppofition that he is really a porter, he never went 
through a more difagreeable piece of drudgery in the courfe of 
his occupation, than that which we have undergone in perufing his 


epiftle. 


/ Art. 22. An addrefs humbly offered to the ladies of Great-Britain, ree 
lating to the moft valuable part of ornamental manufaGure in their 
drefs, 8vo. Pr. od. A. Millar. . 

This is a very decent propofal made by Mrs. Dorothy Holt of 
Ludgate-hill, for a {mall fubfcription of half a guinea, as an en- 
couragement to her for the pains fhe has taken, and the expence fhe. 
has been at, in inventing modern Englith point-lace for the ufe and 
wear of the Britifh ladies. As this fcheme is calculated for the ad- 
vantage of the kingdom, and the difcouragement of French manu- 
fa€ture, we recommend it heartily to the confideration and protection 


of our fair country-women. 


J Art. 23. Wabelig: or, the fatal marriage. A play, Altered from 

Southern. As it is now performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane, 

Sue. Pr.ts. ‘Tonfon, 

We have little or nothing to fay on this fubje&, but what is already 
faid by the editor in his aivanifedaan, which we fhall therefore in- 
fert for the reader’s information. 

‘ Though the mixed draina of the laft age, called Tragi-Comedy, 
‘ has been generally condemned by the critics, and perhaps not with- 
* out reafon; yet it has been found to fucceed on the : both 
* the comic and tragic fcenes have been applauded by the audience, 
‘ without any particular exceptions. or has it been obferved, 

that the effeét of either was lefs forcible, than it would have been, 
if they had not fucceeded each other in the entertainment of the 
fame night. ‘The tragic part of this play has been always efteemed 
* extremely natural and interefting ; and it would probably, like 
* fome others, have produced its fall effects, notwithftanding the in- 
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tervention of the comic {cenes -that are mixed with 13: the editar, 
therefore, would not have thought of removing them, if they had 
not been exceptionable in themfelves, not a as indelicate, but 
as immoral: for this reafon, he has fuffered fo much of the cha- 
.raéters of the Porter and the Nurfe to remain, as is not liable to 
this objection. He is, however, to account, not only for what he 
has taken away, but for what he has added. It will eafily be 
comprehended, that the leaving out Something, made it abfolately 
neceflary that Something fhould be fupplied ; and the public will be 
the more.eafily reconciled to this neceffity, when they are acquaint- 
ed that the additions are very inconfiderable, and that the editor 
has done his utmoft to render them of a piece with the reft. Se- 
veral lines of the original, particularly in the part of Ifabella, ’ 
‘are printed, though they are omitted in the reprefentation. Many 
things pleafe in the reading, which may have little or no effeét 
upon the ftage. When the paflions are violent, and the {peeches 
long, the performers muft either {pare their powers, or fhorten their 
fpeeches. Mrs. Cibber chofe the latter ; by which fhe has been 
able to exert that force and expreflion which has been fo ftrongly 
felt, and fo fincerely applauded.’ 

Perhaps the piece would have been more regular and uniform, if 
the comedy had been wholly laid afide, (efpecially as the humour is 
but flat) and the parts of the Nurfe and Porter wrought up into pa- 
thetic fcenes of tragedy: a metamorphofis which might have been 
eafily effected. We likewife with that the editor had heightened the 
character of Biron, who is indeed a good creature ; but, we appre- 
hend, deficient in tragical importance. 
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J Art. 24, The Male-Coquette: or feventeen hundved fijty-feven. In two 
ais. As it is performed at the Theatre-R yal in Drury-lane, Svo, 
Pris. P. Vaillant. , 


. This performance confifting of two aéts, though planned, written, 
and acted in lefs than a month, as the author gives us to underftand 
in an advertifement prefixed to it, is not without merit. The defign 
of it is to expofe and ridicule a fpecies of animals, which we m 
not remember to have feen before on the ftage. A fet of coxcombs, 
who take infinite pains to feduce the inclinations of the fair fex, with- 
out having the leaft defign upon their perfons ; and are fuch rafcals as 
to be ambitious of eftablifhing their own reputation, by ruining that 
of their miftrefles. Such a fellow is Daffodil, the Male-Coquer, 
whofe character is dete€ted, and brought to open fhame by means of 
Mr. Tukely, his riva} in the affeGions of Sophia, a fenfible. fprightly 
young lady, on whofe heart Daffodil had made fome impreflion. 
‘The jealoufy of Tukely is well fuftained, and his charaéter rendered 
fo interefting to the reader, that we are pleafed to find him re- 
warded with Sophia’s hand, in the denouement or cataftrophe. 

The author has taken occafion to introduce and fatirize a fociety 
of* Gamefiers ; if this name, bad as it js, may not be thought too 
much proftituted, in being applied to a fet of wretches who throw 
away their money, without the leat tincture of tafte, liberality, or 
addrefs. .Acclub of thefe virtuofi are exhibited, in the a@ of betting 
on the moft ridiculous wagers. One undertakes to hop upon one 
Jeg from Buckingham-gate to the Bun-houfe in Chelfea : another bets 
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Lady Dowager Perriwinkle againft Sir William Whifter : a third, 
engages to produce a man who fhall live five days fucceflively, with- 
out eating, drinking, or tleeping : a fourth makes a rupning match, 
of fifty yards, after dinner, between Sir Joflin Jolly and.Major Cali- 
path. While thus employed, they are joined by Dizzy, @ worn-out 
debauchee, whofe character is humoroully delineated. He comes in 
juft as they were talking of felling his timber, on the fuppofition chat 
his death could not be tar off. . 


Enter Dizzy. 

* Dizzy.Not fo little as you may imagine, my lord—hugh [Conghs. 

* All. Ha, ha, ha, 

‘ Daffodil. Angels and minilters! what coufin! we were ‘got 
* among your trees. 

« Dizzy. You are heartily welcome to any one of them, gentle- 
‘-men, for a proper purpofe hugh, hugh. 

Lora Racket. Well faid, Dick. How quick his wit, and how 
youthful the rogue looks ! 

‘ Daffodil. Bloomy and plump 
« my lord— 

‘ Dizzy. Well, well, be as jocular as you pleafe ; I am not fo ill, 
* as you may with, or imagine ;——I can walk to Knighthbridge in 
* an Hour, for a hundred pound. ; 

‘ Lord Racket. I bet you a hundred of that, Dizzy. 

“ Daffodil. VN lay you a hundred, Dick, that I drive a fow and 
* pigs to your lodgings, before you can get there. 

« Dizzy. Done, I iay ; [draws bis purje.} Done—two hundred — 
‘ done—three. . 

‘ Lord Racket. Vil take Dizzy, againft your fow and pigs. 

‘ Sir William, I take the field againft Dizzy. 

* Lord Racket. Done. 

© Spinner. Done. ; 

‘ Dizzy. Damn your fow and pigs; I am fo fick with the 





the country air is a fine thing, 





‘ thoughts of running with them, that I fhall certainly faint-—- 





“ [ fmells to a bottle]|—hugh, hugh | 

‘ Daffodil. Coufin Dizzy can’t bear the mention of pork—he hates 
‘ it I knew it would work. [ Afide to the reft. 

‘ Dizzy. I with you had not mention’d it—I can’t itay-———damn 
* your fow and pigs!— Here, waiter, call a chair—damn your fow 
‘« and pigs !—hugh, hugh. [Exit Dizzy. 

‘ Daffodil. Poor Dizzy—what a paffion he is in !—Ha, ha, ha.: , 

‘ Lord Racket. The woods are yours, George ; you-may whet the 
* axe——Dizzy won't live a month. 

‘ Daffodil. Pooh, this is nothing—he was always weakly— . 

* Sir William. ’Tis a family misfortune, Daffodil. 

: Enter Waiter. 

‘ Waiter. Mr. Dizzy, gentlemen, dropp’d down at the ftair foot, 
‘ and the cook has carried him behind the bar. ' 

‘. Daffodil. Lay him upon a bed, and he'll come to himfelf. ‘ 

| _e _ , Fkxit Waiter. 

‘ Lord Racket. V'll bet fifty pound, that he don’t live till morning. 

* Sir William. I'll lay fix to four, he don’t live a week. , 

* Daffodil. I'll take your fifty pound “4 

* Spinner, Tl take your lordhhi 





ip again. 
| * Lord 
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* Lerd Racket. Done, with you both. 

* Sir Tan-Tivy. Tl take it again. 

* Lord Racket.] Done, done, done ;——but I bar all affiftance to 
© him——not a phyfician, or furgeon fent for——or I am off. 

* Daffodil. No, no ; we are upon honour there fhall be none, 
 elfe it would be a bubble-bet—There fhall be none. 

‘ Sir William. \f 1 were my lord, now, the phyficians fhould at- 


© tend him. 





‘ Enter waiter, usith a letter. 
‘ Waiter. A \etter for his honow——— [Gives it to Daf. 
[Daffodil reads it to himfelf. 
© Sir Wili:am. Daffodil, remember the firft of April—and let the 
€ women alone. 
‘ Daffodil. Upon my foul you have hit it——’tis a woman, faith~— 
« femething very particular, and if you are in fpirits for a fcheme— 
‘ Lord Racket. Ay, ay ; come, come ; a f{cheme, a icheme! 


* Daffodil. There then, have among you. 
Fr brows the letter upon the table, 

© Lord Racket reads, all looking on.) Hum—’ ‘* If the liking your 
** perfon be a fin, what woman is not guilty ?>——hum, ham——at the 
*« end of the Bird-cage Walk—about feven—where the darknefs and 
= pvecy will befriend my blufhes ; I will convince you, what truft 


have in your fecrecy and honour—yours, 
INCOGNITA,” 


* Daffodil. Will you go? 

« Lord Racket. What do you propofe ? 

* Daffodil. 'To go If after I have been with her half an hour, 
* you'll come upon us, and have a blow up. : 

‘ Sir William. There’s a gallant for you ! 

* Daffodil. Prithee, Sir William, be quiet—muft a man be in Iove 
* with every woman that invites him ! 

‘ Sir William. No; but he fhould be honourable to ’em, George 
* ——and rather conceal a woman’s weaknefs, than expofe it—— 
* I hate this work—fo, I'll go to the Coffee-houfe. 
[Exit Sir William, 

* Lord Racket. Let him go—don’t mind him, George ; he’s mar- 
* ried, and paft fifty—this will be a fine frolic—devilifh high 

‘ Daffodil. Very !—well, I'll go and prepare myfelfput on my 








‘* furtout, and take my chair to Buckingham-gate—I know the very 


* {pot. 

ord Racket. We'll come with flambeaux—you mutt be furprized, 
* an 

‘ Daffodil. 1 know what to do—here, waiter, waiter ; 

* Enter waiter. Howdoes Coufin Dizzy? 

* Waiter. Quite recovered, fir ;——he is in the Phenix, with two 
* ladies, and has ordered a boiled chicken and jellies. 

* Lord. Racket, There’s a blood for you !—without a drop in his 
* veins. : 

* Daffodil. Do you ftay with. him, then, till I have fecured my 
* Jady : and in half an hour from this time come away, and bring 
* Dizzy with you. 

‘ Lord Racket. If he'll leave the ladies—Don’t the Italian. marquis 
« dine with us to-morrow ? wa . 

* Daffodil, Certainly. ‘ Lord 
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* Lord Racket. Well, do you mind your bufinefs—and I'll fpeak to 
* the cook to thew his genius.——Allons ! (Exit. Daf: 

* Lord Racket. Tom, bid the cook attend me to-morrow morning, 
* on fpecial affairs-—— [Exit Lord Racket, &c: 

* 2d Waiter. I fhall, my lord.’ ' 

What follows is extremely ludicrous. The waiters are fpoiled b 
he bad company they attend, and infected with their itch of 
betting. . ' 

¢ i Waiter. Vil lay you, Tom, five fix-pences to three, that my 
3- lord wins his bet with his honour Daffodil. 

* 2d Waiter. Done with you Harry—I’ll take your half crown to 
* eighteen-pence | [ Bell rings wi. bin: 

‘ 1ff Waiter. Coming, fir;——MIll make it fhillings, Tom. 

‘ 2d Waiter. No, Harry, you've the beft on’t. [ Bell rings.] 
‘ Coming, fir. I'll take five fhillings totwo. [Bell rings.] Com- 
‘ ing, fir ' 
oP Waiter. Coming, fir 
2d Waiter. Shillings ? 
iff Waiter. No—Six-pences. 
2d Waiter. Done——Six-pences. [Bell rings.] Here, fir. 

‘ Waiter. Anddone. [Bell] rings.) Coming, fir.” [Exeunt. 

The dialogue is fpirited and eafy, and the prologue written with 
that tune and facetioufnefs which diftinguifh the produétions of 
Mr. Garrick. 


Y Art. 25. A fixth letter to the people of England, on the progrefs of national 
ruin ; in which it is foewn, that the prefent grandeur of France, and 
calamities of this nation, are owing to the infiuence ef Hanover on the 
councils of Exgland, 8vo. Pr.2s. J. Morgan. 


He that thinks he can extraét entertainment from an extravagant 
rhapfody compofed of nonfenfe, treafon, and vulgar abufe, may lay 
eut two fhillings in the purchace of this pamphlet. . 

We in charity believe the author has really loft his fenfes; and 
hope, that inftead of mounting the pillory, of which he feems to be fo 
ambitious, be will attract the notice of jome benevolent chriftian, who 
will provide him lodging and proper atterdance in Moorfields.—By 
the blefling of heaven, and the careof Dr. Battie, he may yet become 
good for Seaething in his day and generation. 


/ Art. 26. Memoirs of the principal tranfa@ions of the laft war beteseen the 
Englifo and French in North America. From the commencement of it in 
1744, so the conclufion of the treaty at Aix la Chapelle. Containing in 
particular an account of the importance of Nova Scotia and the ifland of 
cape Breton to both nations, 8vo. Pr.is. 6d. R. Dodfley. | 
This pamphlet is dedicated to the duke of Newcaftle, as to an in- 
defatigable patriot unwearied in his counfels for the welfare of the 
nation ; and feems indeed to be written with a view to vindicate 
and extol the conduét of a gentleman, who was lately governor of 
the Maflachufets in North-America. 

As the importance of Cape-Breton is but little underftood, in this 
kingdom, we fhall infert the author’s account of it, for the inftru€ion 
of the reader. ‘ This ifland is the center and proteétion of the 
* French fithery : and of what value that has been to them will ap- 


‘ pear by the following computation taken of it from perfons inti- 
* mately 








No, five to three. 
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* mately acquainted with every branch of it, according to the ftate’ in 
* which it was carried on the'year before the war. 
‘According to this computation, the quantity of their fifth caught 
that year was 1,149,000 quintals of dry fifh, and 3,900,000 mud:* 
fith ; the value of both which, including 3,116} ton of train‘oil 
drawn from the blubber, amounts to 926,577 1. 10s. according to 
the prime colt of the fifh at Newfoundland ; and with the addition 
of its freight to the feveral markets, where it is fold,. makes 
949,192}. tos. fterling ; and, if to this is added the confumption, 
which is made of their coarfe woo}lens by the men employed in the 
fifhery, reckoning for each a blanket, watch-coat, rug, pea- 
jacket, &c. in the whole 30s. per man,-as alfo the brandy they 
confume, together with the canvas, cordage, nets, hooks, grap- 
pliags, anchors, &c. that the ‘hips and fhallops of this fifhery muft 
expend at fea and on fhore, the value of it will amount at leaft to 
one milling flerling per annum, at which it is generally computed. - 
‘ But i order to form a juft eftimate of the value of this branch of 
* trade to the French,. the confideration of its beneficial confequertces 
fhould be ta!.en in ; thefe confift principally in the following articles : 
 1ft, The train oil produced by it is neceffary to the F wore in their 
* woollen tianufa€tory ; in which they have already rival’d us with 
* too much fuecefs ; and their fugar colonies abroad, which cannot 
* do without it, are fupplicd with it from France out of this fifhery. 
‘ 2dly, The trade it opens for them into the Mediterranean, 
‘ and all the Roman catholic fiates, where they carry their fifh to 
* market, and by the means of it force a vent for other French 
« manufactures’; which has been found fo beneficial to their com- 
* mercial intereft, that they have been indefatigable in the cultivation 
‘ of it, {paring no pains nor coft, and ufing every art to monopolize 
« it; for which purpofe, from the beginning they have ufed their 
¢ utmoft endeavours in time of war between the two nations, to procure 
‘ a neutrality in North America, fo far as relates te the fifhery there ; 
‘ that they might even then carry iton, and profecute their voyages 
¢ unmoletted. 
‘ 3dly, The great increafe of their navigation and feamen arifing 
from this fifhery ; in which 564 thips, beiides fhallops, and 27,500 
* feamen are employed; circumftances, efpecially the latter, which 
confidered with regard to their maritime force, are of tbemfelves 
¢ as valuable to France as the revenue of the fishery itfelf : well there- 
‘ fore might pere Charlevoix in his hillory of New France obferve,” 
«* That this fifhery was 2 more valuable fource of wealth and power 
“ to France, than even the mines of Peru or Mexico would be.” 
« And this great branch of trade may be faid to depend upon their 
* poffeffion of the ifland of cape Breton, as it is impoilible for them 
* to carry it on without fome convenient harbour of ftrength to fupply 
* and protest it ; and Louifbourg is the only one, they have in this 
« part of the Atlantic ocean. | 
‘ Befides the fifhery, there are likewife other advantages which 
« arife tothe French from their poffeffion of this ifland ; France has 
* not one fea-port for the relief and fhelter of her trading-fhips cither 
‘ to, or from the Eaft or Weft-Indies open to them any where in North- 
* America, to the northward of the river Miffifippi, except Louif- 
‘ bourg ; and of confequence, that whole trade would. be expofed 
« to the Englifh privateers from the northern-colonies in time of war, 
: * without 
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without any place to retreat to ; and in time of peace, they would’ 
be without any fea-port they can call their own, or lay any pre- 
tenfions to in thofe feas ; but Louifbbourg ferves them as an har- 
bour for their fhips employed in this trade to refort to for wood and 
water, to clean or repair, for convoy from thence to Old-France, 
and on occafion of any diftrefs ; as it likewife does to their veffels to 
and fromCanada, by having the cover and command of great part 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence ; without which protedion and retreat 
their trade from thence, and even the country itfelf, would not be 
worth the expence which France is at for the maintenance of 
them. 
‘ To ail this muft be added, that the poffeffion of this ifland puts 
it into their power to annoy the trade of the Britith northern colonies 
in time of war with their ‘privateers from this harbour, to fo great 
a degree, that it has ever been called by the Englifh, the Dun- 
uerque of North-America.’ 

hat follows is a detail of the fteps taken by governor Shirley for 
the prefervation of Annapolis in Nova-Scotia ; and of the expedition 
againft Louifbourg in the year 1745; when it was reduced by the Eng- 
lith forces: an expedition, the plan of which is here afcribed to the 
governor ; though we have heard it often afferted, that the honour of 
the original fcheme is due to a gentleman of the name of Auchmuty. 
But, whofoever planned this expedition, we will venture to fay, that 
notwithftanding all the encomiums with which the men of New- 
England have been extolled for their prowefs on this occafion, they 
might have continued before Louifbourg, even longer than the Greeks 
remained before Troy, without feeing the infide of it (except as pri- 
foners) had not they been affifted by the {quadron under the com- 
mand of Mr. Warren, and the body of marines which it afforded: 
This circumftance we the rather mention, .as the Americans arrogated 
to themfelves the whole glory and advantage of the conqueft, without 
doing juftice to their brethren of Old England : an affront the more 
provoking, as thofe very people were fo liberally overpayed by the 
Britifh parliament, for the expence and trouble they had incurred in 


this fervice. 

¢ / Art. 27. The report of the general officers, appointed by bis maje/ty’s war- 
rant of the firft of November 1757, to enquire inte the caufes of tht 
failure of the late expedition to the coafts of France. Te o which is pre- 
fixed, a copy of bis majefly’s warrant directing the Said inguiry. With 
an appendix, containing the papers referred to in the faid report. Pub- 
lifbed by authority. 8vo, Pr. 1s. 6d. A Millar. 
We think it needlefs to fpecify the evidence of every individual 

examined on this occafion, but leave the reader to judge of the whole 


from the following report. 

‘The following report to his majefty, prepared agreeable to the 
‘« refolutions of the board at the laft meeting, being laid before them, 
* was approved and figned. 

« May it pleafe your Majefty, ; ; 
‘ We the underwritten general-officers of the army, in obedience 
to your majefty’s warrant, which bears date the ift day of this pre- 
fent month, commanding us ftriétly to examine into the caufes of 
the failure ~* the late expedition to the coafts of France, and to 
report a ftate thereof, as it fhould appear to us, together with our 
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opinion thereupon, have, at feveral meetings, perufed and con- 
fidered your majefty’s orders and inftruétions, as tranfmitted to us 
by the nght honourable Mr. Pitt, your majefty’s principal ws nial 
of ftate, together with fundry letters and other papers therewi 

tranfmitted, and have heard and examined lieutenant general Sir 

John Mordaunt, the commander in chief of the land forces, and 
other principal officers employed on the faid expedition, with fuch 
mm 8 as either of them defired, and alfo fuch other perfons as 
feemed to as moft likely to give any material information ; and in 
order that your majefty may be fully poflefled of every circumftance, 
which has appeared in the courfe of this inquiry, we beg leave to 
lay before your majefty the whole of our examination, as contained 
in the minutes of our proceedings to this our report annexed: and 
upon the moft diligent and careful review of the whole matter, we 
do, in farther obedience to your royal command, moft humbly re- 
port to your majefty the principal caufes of the failure of thefaid 
expedition, as they appear to us, qx. 

‘ It appears, that one caufe of the expedition having failed, is the 
not attacking fort Fouras by fea, at the fame time that it would have 
been attacked by land, agreeable to the firft defign, which certainly 
mutt have been of the greateft utility towards carrying your majefty’s 
inftruGtions into execution. It was at firft refolved by Sir Edward 
Hawke (Thierri the pilot of the Magnanime having undertaken 
the fafe conduct of a fhip to fort Fouras for that purpofe) but after- 
wards laid afide, upon the reprefentation of vice-admiral Knowles, 
that the Barfleur, the fhip defigned for that fervice, was on ground, 
at the diftance of between four and five miles from the fhore; but 
as neither Sir Edward Hawke, nor the pilot, could attend to give 
any information upon that head, we cannot prefume to offer any 
certaln opinion thereupon. 

* We conceive another caufe of the failure of the expedition to 
have been, that, inflead of attempting to land, when the report 
was received on the 24th of September trom rear-admiral Broderick 
and the captains, who had been fent out ta found and reconnoitre, 
acouncil of war was fummoned and held on the 25th, in which it 
was unanimoufly refolved not to land, as the attempt upon Roche- 
fort was neither advifeable nor practicable ; but it does not appear 
to us, that there were then, or at any time afterwards, either a body 
of troops or batteries on the fhore, fufficient to have prevented the 
attempting a defcent, in purfuance of the inftructions figned by 
your majefty : neither does it appear to us, that there were any 
fufficient reafons to induce the council of war to believe, that 
Rochefort was fo far changed in refpeét of its ftrength, or pofture 
of defence, fince the expedition was ren refolved on in England, as 
to prevent all ws * of an attack upon the place, in order to burn 
and deftroy the docks, magazines, arfenals, and fhipping, in obe- 
dience to your majefty’s commands. 

‘ And we think ourfelves obliged to remark upon the council of 
war of the 28th of September, that no reafon could have exifted 
fufficient to prevent the attempt of landing the troops previous to 
that day, as the council then unanimoyfly refolved to land with all 
poffible difpatch. , | | 3 
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_ © We beg leave alfo to make one other obfervation ; that after its 
© being unanimoufly refolved to land in the council of war of the 
« 28th, the refolution was taken of returning to England, without 
* any regular or general meeting of the faid council : but as that 
* whole operation was of fo inconfiderable a nature, we do not offer 
* this to your majefty as a caufe of the failure of the expedition, fince 
« we cannot but look upon the expedition as having failed, from the 
© time the great object of it was laid afide in the council of war 


* of the 25th. 
‘ All which is moft humbly fubmitted to your majefty’s wifdom. 


Priay-Garden rh oe ag oe 
3 - ’ EoRGe SACKVILLE. 
21 November, 1757. Joun WaLpeorave. 


A true copy, 
Cuaries GouLp, 
Deputy judge-advocate-general.’ 


J Art.28. Candid reflefions on the report (as publifoed by authority) of 
the generat-officers, appointed by bis majefly's warrant of the frft of 
November laft, to enquire into the caufes of the failure of the late expe- 
dition to the coafts of France. Ina letter to a friend im she country, 
8vo. Pr.1s. Hooper and Morley. 


This is a laboured defence of the generals employed in the late 
*¢ el . . : 
_expedition, calculated to remove the impreflions which might have 
been made on the minds of the people, by the report of the board 
of inquiry. 

The reflections, far from deferving the epithet of candid, are; in our 
opinion, partial and invidious, foanded upon a defire of juftifying 
the g ls of the ex h, at the expence of the minifter by 
whom it was planned. Without entering into a difcuffion of parti- 
culars, we fhall only obferve, that the reader will find his account in 


comparing this performance with the following,—namely, 


/ Art. 29. The expedition againft Rochefort fully flated and confidered. In 
a letter to the right honourable the author of the candid reflexions ox the 
report of the general officers, &c. By a country gentleman. 8ve. 
Pr. 15. 6d. M. Cooper. 2 ot 
We will venture to recommend this pamphlet as a piece written by 

a mafterly hand, abounding with fpirited remarks and irrefragable 
arguments; a piece that refutes the former in every article, juftifies 
the report of the general court of inquiry, and proves the pratticabi- 
lity of the fcheme for the execution of which the late armament was 
equipped. By this we likewife underftand, that the candid reflections 
were the productions of that worthy cabal which heretofore obliged 
the public with the paper called the 7s, and exerted themfelves with 
fuch induftry in embroiling that adminiftration from which they had 
been fo juftly expelled. 

Though a circumftantial detail of every pamphlet that is publifhed 
would trefpafs upon the plan, and tranfgre{s the limits we have pro- 
pofed to ourfelves in this wanderings. we will infert one paflage of 

\this performance, by which the - er will be enabled to judge, not 
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only of the writer’s capacity, but alfo of the expedition which hath 
been fo much and fo varioufly canvafled by the people of this nation. 
‘ It appears from the evidence of vice-admiral Kaowles, Eng. 
‘ p. 44, that the whole affair of this attack upon Fouras was dele- 
‘ gated by Sir Edward Hawke to his mfpection, and that Sir Edward 
* had proceeded {fo far in the execution of the plan, as: to direct his 
‘ fecretary to begin an order to lighten the Bartleur for that purpofe. 
« But this was laid afide, upon the remonitrances of captain Graves 
‘ and vice-admiral Knowles, that the Barfleur was aground at between 
* four and five miles diftance from the fhore; that then Sir Edward 
« Hawke ordered him to try to carry the bomb-ketches in, which he 
‘ did, and run them aground at more than two miles and two- 
‘ thirds of a mile diftance from Fort-Fouras, where they were likely 
* to have been taken by row-boats: that then he run the Coventry 
‘ frigate a-ground five times within the hour, at a greater diftance 
* from the {hore than the bomb-ketch. ‘That then (and it feems not 
* till then) he fent his mafter to found, and found that at two miles 
* diftance from the fort, there was but fix foot water at high-water. 
‘ Ali thefe notable exploits were performed by vice-admiral Knowles ; 
* the fame, who, it is faid, advifed Sir Edward Hawke not even to 
* enter thé road of PBafque, left he fhould be bombarded ; the fame, 
‘ one has formerly heard and read of in courts-martial ; the fame, 
‘ who on alate p y inquiry, had the happinefs to boaft fuch 
‘ peculiar protection and countenance from you, Sir; the fame, who 
‘ (as I have heard) detained the fqguadron two days in fight of the 
‘ French coait, becaufe he had fent away the pilot, deftined to con- 
* du& it, upon a chace after a French fhip. But I will not recapita- 
‘ Jate his virtues or his merit. It was upon the remoriftrance of this 
* vice-admiral, whofe ftation in command entitled him, at leaft, to 
‘ fo much confidence from his fuperior officer, that the refolution to 
« attack Fort-Fouras by fea was faid afide. Now, then, ict me re- 
‘ late to you the reafons which induce me to believe, that notwith- 
* ftanding this report of vice-admiral Knowles, Fort-Fouras was ac- 
* ceffible by fea, though the vice-admiral had not the good fortune 
‘ to find out the channel. 
‘In the firit place, then, thongh I have by no means that high 
opinion of the French wifdom and ability which you entertain, and 
on every occafion extol fo highly; yet I do fuppofe, that in matters 
of defence, they do condu& themfelves on principles fimilar to thofe 
which are adopted by the reft of mankiad: I ‘do fuppofe, for in- 
ftance, that when they build a fort, it is intended either to defend 
or offend. Fouras was weak to the land; it ftood at the water's 
edge to guard the channel ; it ftood even on a bank which ran into 
the water; and as colonel Wolfe, who feems to ‘be the firft officer 
who thought of reconnoitring it, tells us, Eng. p. 30, it had 24 
embrafures to the water-fide. What was the whe of this fort ? Was 
it to guard a bank of fand over which fcarce a Thames wherry 
could pafs? If the Guns of no fhip whatever could reach the fort, 
could the guns of the fort reach any fhip? According to Mr. 
Knowles, there was no channel at all, or it lay out of gunfhot of 
* the fort. At two miles diftance the vice-admiral’s 'mafter found but 
« fix fect water at high-water; at near three miles diftance the bomb- 
‘ ketch, which drew but eleven feet water, went’ aground. . The 
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Coventry frigate did the fame farther out than that, and the Barfleur 
at a till greater diftance. Now, though after all this delay, and 
hazard to the fhips, that admiral thought fit to found, and try the 
depth of the water at a diftance from the fort, where no cannon 
could reach ; yet it is allonifhing to find not a fingle proof attempted 
to be given of the depth of the water near the fhore, and within 
gunfhot of the fort. Is it impoflible then that the channel, a narrow 
one, might run in fhore? Is it not demonftrable that it did fo, both 
from the circumftance of the thing, and the evidence of thofe who 
knew, and had navigated it ? What fays Bonneau, the fifherman, 
examined by general Conway, and others, Enq. Pp. 53, There were 
four fathom {24 fect) water at half cannon fhot from Fort-Fouras, 
a depth fufficient tor a 60 gun fhip.. Now, though the land-officers 
did not chufe to truft to the intelligence of a fifherman for the ftate 
of the fortifications at Rochfort, yet it feems to be the beft evidence 
as to the depth of the channel that could have been wifhed. There 
was the united teftimony of Thierry and Bonneau, joined to the 
reafon of the thing, that there muft be a channel within gunfhot of 
the fort, though the fhips miffed the entrance of it. I might add, 
that though the vice-admiral could not condué a fhip to the fort, 
there were captains in the fleet who’ it feems offered it: captam 
Colby offered to carry the Princefs Amelia, Eng. p.30. How then 
can we unriddle this myftery, for a myftery there certainly is ? Per- 
haps it is eafier to gueis the folution than to explain it.” 
In our opinion, the myftery needs no explanation. 
The poftfcript is {till more interefting, and therefore fhall have a 
lace. 
se’ Though I have not in the courfe of this letter affected a candour 
more than is common to thofe who engage in political difputes, yet 
the reader will think it extraordinary that I have not availed myielf 
of the intelligence lately brought from Rochelle and Rochefort by 
the captain of the tran{port-veflel, who was a prifoner in that coun- 
try at the time our armament came to that coaft. The truth is, I 
difdained to prejudice the mind of the reader by a teftimony of that 
fort, and I determined that he fhould judge of the conduét of the 
enerals in this expedition, from the fain¢ evidence on which they 
might be fuppofed to act. But as his opinion of the generals, and 
their conduct, is by this time formed, it is a debt Tas to truth, 
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* and to the public to fay (what‘is already well known to moft of the 
« merchants of the city of London) that at the time our fleet was at 
* the Ifle of Aix, the whole force which the enemy had on that coait 
‘ confifted of a battalion of regular troops in the Iile of Rhe, another 
* in Oleron, a Swifs battalion at Rochelle, and one regiment of regu- 
* Jars, and one of militia at Rochefort. That the Pinsede: a French 
‘ thip of 74 guns, with all her cannon and ftores, &c. on board, 
* efcaped our fleet, by running up to Rochefort, through that very 
* channel which was not deep enough for an Englith long-boat, arid 
‘ that the confternation on the coaft was not to be expreffed, it being 
« underftood that in the courfe of a few days, both Rochefort and 
‘ Rochelle would neceffarily fall into the hands of the Englith, there 
‘ being no poffibility to reinforce them till the houffiold troops could 
* arrive from Veriailles.’ 


Art, 
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Vv Art. 30. The proceedings of a general court-martial, held in the council. 

chamber at W, biteball, on Wednefday the 14th, and continued by feveral 
adjournments to Tuefday the 20th of December 1757, upon the trial of 
lieutenant-general Sir John Mordaunt, by virtue of his majefly’s war- 
rant, bearing date the 3d day of the fame month, Publifbed by authority. 
80. Pr.is.6d. Millar. 


An unprejudiced reader, after Raving perufed the pamphlet men- 
toned above, and compared it with the evidence fpecified in thefe 
proceedings, will hardly read the decifion of the court-martial with- 
Out emotion. It is a little extraordinary, that Sir J—n M——t fhould 

lay fuch a ftrefs upon the objections to landing, and after all, own 
that thefe objections were furmounted ; for, furmounted they muft 
have been in the opinion of him and the other members of the coun- 
cil of war, who agreed to land the forces on the night of the 28th of 
September. Though the difembarkation was prevented by boifterous 
weather—a man will naturally afk why this fervice was not performed 
on the preceding days, when the weather was calm? or, if that was 
not convenient, why they did not wait until the boifterous weather 
was abated ? When he hears it afferted, that the foldiers were at fuch 
a diftance from fhore, that the firft difembarkation could not have 
been performed in lefs than fix hours, he will be apt to wonder at the 
allegation, confidering the following evidence given by Sir Edward 


Hawke. 
* 2. What time, he imagines, it would have taken up to have 


¢ made the whole landing of the troops ? 

« A. That at the laft council of war, in which it was determined to 
¢ Jand, he made 2 propofal to the general officers, in order to fave 
* time, that, if they apeewtes of it, he would immediately order all 
‘ the tranfports as clofe to the fhore, as they could poflibly go, and 
© the frigates within them, at the place where the troops were to land, 
‘ that they might get on fhore with the greater expedition : this pro- 
‘ pofal was feconded by Mr. Knowles, and by the reft of the fea- 
‘ officers,. but was objected to, principally by major-general Conway, 
‘ who urged, that to fend the tranfports in there in the afternoon, 
* would point out to the French the place at which they intended to 
* land ; he does not remember Sir John Mordaunt faid any thing on 
* the fabject, and thence concluded, he agreed in opinion with major- 
* general Conway. ‘The deponent eyplained, that the Frigates were 
* meant as a protection to the ig ee to preferve them from being 
* fired, or receiving any injury. He remarks one other thing, that 
* although landing troops in the night is againft his own opinion, as 
¢ men are liable to furprife, and many accidents, where they do not 
* know the ground, yet he fubmitted that to the genetal officers, as 
‘ fuppofing them much better judges of it than himfelf, and made 
¢ no objection thereto ; but with a view that the greater expedition 
¢ fhould be made in landing the troops that night, he gave orders to 
¢ the agent of the tranfports on board his own quarter-deck, and to 
* one or two of his own lieutenants, to go on board the tranfports, 
* with a pofitivé dire€iion from him, that at the inftant the firft body 
« of troops was gone from the fhips, the tranfports fhould get under 
¢ fail immediately, and run clofe into the fhore, where the troops 
« were to land, in order that the fecond body of troops might be 


¢ landed with much greater expedition than the firft. 
: ‘ The 
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‘The aforegoing queftion, viz.’ “ How long, he imagines, 
«* it would have taken up to have made the whole landing of the 
“ troops,” * being repeated with this addition,” “‘ at any time, fup- 
‘* pofing all circumftances the moft favourable?" | 

‘ The admiral faid, he cannot anfwer that queftion with any fort 
*-of certainty; they might have landed with great expedition, had 
¢ the tranfports been as near as they could get to the fhore. 

¢ 2, Would not the flux and reflux of the tide have made’an altera- 
¢ tion in the time of landing ? 

« A. It certainly would ; it. would not have taken the fame time, 
« had the tranfports got under fail, and ran clofe in to thore, 

« 9, Whether any of the officers made a report to-him, that they 
had delivered his orders on board the tranfports, telative to their 
‘ getting under fail ? : 

‘ A. To the bet of his remembrance, they did; the agent’ of the 
* tranfports particularly, as he remembers, told him that ‘he had ; 
¢ and he cannot doubt of their having been delivered, as he give out 
‘ thofe orders in perfon (which is not ufual for the admiral) on pur- 
* pofe to give them more force, and that they might be the more fully 
* underflood.’ . 

It appears from the evidence of feveral officers of diftinétion, ‘both in 
the army and navy, that there was a‘proper place for: Jantling in 
Chatelaillon-bay ; and, in our opinion, it does not appear that there 
was any fufficient reafon to fear a dangerous oppofition ; for, at the 
higheft computation, the troops feen on the-thore, did not exceed, or 
mae amount to one thoufand men; and as to what might be con- 
cealed behind the fand-hills, it is meer conjecture ; fo that the enemy 
may juftly obferve, that our generals proceed upon the evidence of 
things not fren, and therefore rank them among the number of the 


faithful.—lf thofe formidable fand-hills were fo near the fea as to 
‘command the boats that fhould land at high-waier, might not the 


troops have been difembarked at low-ebb upon the fandy-beach, 
where they could have formed without being expofed to the ‘thot of’ 
the enemy ?—In the expedition to Port l’Orient, the Britifh troops 
landed in the face of fix or feven thoufand men that were-affembled 
to oppofe them: nay, though they did not-amount to half the num- 
ber of the forces belonging to the laft armament, they penetrated ten 
miles into the country, opened their trenches in form againft Port 
l’Orient, remained feveral days on the fpot, retreated with delibera- 
tion, and reimbarked without lofs. : 

After the witneffes were examined by the court-martial, the judge- 
advocate made fome pertinent obfervations on the evidence. “ 

‘ As to the feveral arguments, which go to the impraéticability of 
‘ a defcent only, he fubmitted to the confideration of the court, whe- 
‘ ther they are not altogether defeated by the fubfequent refolution of 
the 28th of September, whercby the landing is determined not only 
to be practicable, but advifeable, and to be made with all poffible 
difpatch ; efpecially as no material intelligence had in the mean 
time been gained, which fhewed Fort-Fouras to be more affailable 
on the land-fide, than they had before reafon to apprehend.’ 

‘ The court having duly weighed and confidered whole matter 
¢ before them, is unanimoufly of opinion, that the prifoner lieutenant- 
¢ general Sir John Mordaunt is not guilty of the charge exhibited 
¢ againft him, and doth therefore acquit him. TYRAWLY, — 


A true copy, Cuaryes Goutp, deputy judge advocate general, 
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Art. 31, Arimant and Tamira: an Eaflern tale. In the manner of 
Dryden's fables. By a gentleman of Cambridge. 4to. Pr.is. M, 
Cooper. 


_ We are told in the title-page to this poem, that it is written in the 
manner of Dryden’s fables, and by a gentleman of Cambridge ; but 
as title-pages are now and then apt to tell fibbs, we muft beg leave to 
doubt the truth of both thefe affertions. In fupport of this our {cep- 
ticifm, we fhall extract the following lines: 


* But fhould [ tell how much the lover faid 

* To woo his miftrefs to the bridal bed : 

* Should 'I relate how oft he fondly fwore, 

¢ That he would live for her, or live no more: 

* Or how Tamira, melting by d S, ; 

* Thought death more grim, as life began to pleafe: 

* All this would ftretch the limits of my fong, 

* And well I wean my tale’s already long. 

* Suffice it then to fay, the prince prevail’d, 

* That paffion conquer’d, that religion fail’d ; 

* That the prieft trembling fpoke the blefling o’er, | 

* And join’d their hands, whofe hearts were join’d before, 
* Now ev’ning fhades had chas’d the fun away, 

* And filent gloom eclips’d the lamp of day 

* Thro’ that itill gloom the mufe nor pours her light, 

¢ Nor prys into the myft’ries of the night. 

* She waits till morn from yonder hill arife 

* To wake the verdent earth, and chear the fkies. 

* Nor ftops fhe now, to tell the long array 

* Of priefts, and nobles, dark’ning all the way ; 

¢ What hymns the virgins fung, what tears they fhed, 

* To weep the living princefs, as the dead ; 

But opes the facred thrine with magic hands, 
Where at the altar’s foot the deftin’d viétim ftands. 
Veil’d in his robe, the monarch turns afide; 

Nor knows he yet Tamira is a bride. 

The lab’ring Bramin with extatic ftare, 

His eyes all haggard, and erect his hair. 

* Lifts o’er the virgin’s neck his facred knife ; 

*€ Spare her,” cries Arimant, “* O fpare my wife, 
** Golconda’s injur’d gods demand a virgin life.” 
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If any gentleman, after the perufal of the verfes above-quoted, can 
fee any refemblance between Dryden and the author of them, we 
acknowledge ourfelves no adepts in fimilitude of ftyle; and if any 
other gentleman will afcribe them to a Cambridge-pem, we can only 
be concerned that he fhould have fo mean an opinion of that Jearned 


pody. 





